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“What Is Truth?” 


PAUL TILLICH 


THE CHURCH VERY EARLY FORGOT the word of 
our Gospel that He is the truth; and claimed that her doc- 
trines about Him are the truth. But these doctrines, however 
necessary and good they were, proved to be not the truth that 
liberates. Soon they became tools of suppression, of servitude 
under authorities; they became means to prevent the honest 
search for truth—weapons to split the souls of people between 
loyalty to the Church and sincerity to truth. And in this way 
they gave deadly weapons to those who attacked the Church 
and its doctrines in the name of truth... . 

It is the dignity and the danger of Protestantism that it 
exposes its adherents to the insecurity of asking the question 
of truth for themselves and that it throws them into the free- 
dom and responsibility of personal decisions, of the right to 
choose between the ways of the sceptics, and those who are 
orthodox, of the indifferent masses, and Him who is the truth 
that liberates. For this is the greatness of Protestantism: that 
it points beyond the teachings of Jesus and beyond the doctrines 
of the Church to the being of Him whose being is the truth. 


—Paul Tillich, The New Being, pp. 70-71. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. Used by permission. 





Church and City 
The Challenge of the Modern Urban Congregation 
RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD 


‘Lue CITY IN OUR TIME is a phenomenon without prece- 
dent. It is a product of massive industrial development, with all the helps 
and hindrances of advanced technology; helps to easy living, hindrances 
to stability. It is a seething mixture of permanent population with hordes 
of migrants moving in on errands of uncertain duration, and mostly moving 
on in a few months or years to some other place. Above a solid substratum 
it is on the surface showy, noisy and restless. Some old-timers succeed in 
keeping their eyes closed to the new situation, with a sort of stubborn 
blandness which veils resentment at the disturbing factors intruded. Most 
newcomers find the city exciting with opportunity, yet depressing in its 
strangeness; thrilling, yet alarming; full of casual acquaintances, empty of 
friends. For many it is the loneliest place on earth. They come with hope; 
when they leave, it is apt to be with indifference if not relief. 

This shifting impersonal concourse, this huge caravanserai of brick 
and stone, is to be found today wherever crowds gather in any industrialized 
country. To a degree this is Paris as well as New York, Johannesburg as 
well as St. Louis. Yet for a variety of reasons it is the American city which 
no doubt best fits our description. This is the city which, for better or for 
worse, every church caught in the urban surge confronts today. 

To be sure, the traditional Protestant church pattern still continues 
with little change in long settled residential districts here and there, and 
with minor modifications in many suburbs. Often a suburban church is a 
church transplanted from a district taken over by a human inundation of 
different background; the church property has changed hands along with 
home properties, and the organization has moved out near its own people. 
It is fortunate for a church when its problem can be solved so simply. 

But it is not in the suburbs nor in rare patches of still water that 
any church can be called in the full sense a city church nowadays. The 
typical city church is the downtown church. 





Russe_t Henry Starrorp, D.D., LL.D., $.T.D., is President of The Hartford 
Seminary Foundation; formerly he held pastorates in Minneapolis and St. Louis, and 
was for eighteen years minister of the Old South Church in Boston. 
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The downtown church is a church near the center of the city, in a 
section from which home dwellers are retreating before the invasion of 
business, leaving their houses to be made over into apartments or taken over 
for lodgings until in due course they will be demolished for replacement 
by shops, office buildings, hotels, and an occasional monster cliff dwelling 
for sojourners less transient than the hotels’ clients and more affluent than 
lodging-house patrons. Where these home dwellers have completed their 
retreat and business has wholly taken over, that heightens the difficulty 
which the church has to overcome if it is to survive; some churches do 
valiantly achieve that adaptation to a totally altered environment. But as 
yet in most cities the downtown church is in an in-between area, close to the 
people who come and go in quarters more or less temporary, far from the 
present homes of its long-time constituent families. 

Every city in the land has such downtown churches; often a dozen 
within a few blocks of one another. Not so many years ago, these were the 
leading churches of the community. They are long on history and prestige, 
but short on most things else. Once crowded and fashionable, they are now 
outnumbered and outclassed by churches which day before yesterday were 
home-missions ventures on the outskirts. A few standbys still come in to 
their pews; but mostly they minister to floaters, some of them pretty seedy. 
Ought they to try to carry on? How can they do it? What work is there 
still for them to do? 

Their handicaps are obvious. The downtown church usually occupies 
a building erected to correspond with the taste and meet the needs of an 
earlier day, when the city was truly a community, that is, a neighborhood; 
when the neighbors looked to the church mainly for worship, and for the 
rest each church tended to be a self-contained club for the like-minded of 
fairly uniform social type. Now the club has lost many of its members, 
_ including its principal supporters. Those who remain are often kept by 
distance from more than desultory attendance. Usually they are getting 
along in years, and are more inclined to bemoan the way things used to be 
than to look hopefully at the way things are now. If the burden of main- 
tenance is borne by donations, the income is shrinking; if by endowment 
income, then the church has probably long been without zest, under domina- 
tion by a virtually self-perpetuating board sullenly resolute upon keeping 
to the old pattern, with no more than minimum concessions to new needs, 
to pacify without satisfying pastoral pressure. 

If that were the whole story, the downtown church would better close 
its doors. But that is only a small fraction of it. And the rest must be told 
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in a different key. For the predicament which we have thus far described 
so downheartedly bristles with novel opportunities of cardinal importance 
to the church at large, and to the social order which the church is here to 
serve and redeem. None but a defeatist will harp on the minor chord. 
Obstacles can always be surmounted, if the incentive be sufficient. There 
can be no stronger incentive for Christians than clear sight of great work 
to be done for God and man. Nowhere in the contemporary scene is there 
a more vital task to be achieved in Christ’s behalf than in the field of the 
downtown church. 

For that field lies by definition at the heart of the city. Our task is to 
transpose that phrase from geography into human relations and put heart 
into the city. To thousands who press forlornly through its streets, driven 
by their work, far from their friends, the city seems heartless. Hence it is 
not their city; it is just a place where they eat and sleep, until they move 
to some other place. But if this city is not their city, then this is not their 
country, either. For unless we belong where we are, we cannot really 
belong anywhere. If within certain territorial bounds called our country 
we are always going from pillar to post, with no place to call home except 
some place in our past to which we shall probably never return except on 
a brief visit, then what does our patriotism mean, beyond, perhaps, national- 
istic conceit plus tribal frenzy at sight of the flag? 

Patriotism properly means good citizenship. Citizenship begins where 
we live. The good citizen is the good neighbor. The neighbor is the friend. 
In our mobile urbanized civilization, there is no hope for democracy in the 
authentic meaning of that concept, arising as it does from Christ’s teaching 
for unrestricted application to daily living, save as the city can be made a 
true neighborhood for all who live in it, as long as they stay. Once give 
the wayfarer a home, and the city surrounding it will become his neighbor- 
hood. The downtown church, close to where wayfarers dwell, must be 
that home. 

Wherever and whenever any local church has been truly a church, it 
has always been just that, the bigger house and larger family of all who 
belong to it. They belong to it because it belongs to them; in his kindness 
God has provided them with comrades in his way, and responsibilities as 
well as interests to share with them, and household tasks to be done together. 
That definition of the true church in terms of its social function has seldom 
been made explicit. But it has been implicit in Christian practice from the 
beginning, and ever since; among Catholics, before there were any Prot- 
estants. A study of the uses to which parish churches and cathedrals alike 
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were put and the part they played in the common life, through the Middle 
Ages, for instance, will reveal to us a more engaging side of medieval 
churchmanship than appears from reviewing the permutations of scholastic 
theology and hierarchical politics. For Christians the church has ever been 
their home; with its doors wide open to all who will enter, on equal terms 
with all the rest. 

Necessary and warranted though schism has often been, one of its 
penalties is that local churches gathered on peculiar grounds out of the 
community, instead of serving all within the parish bounds, have often 
tended to degenerate into exclusiveness. That is to forfeit the Christian 
charter in all but name. It was not so that the Christian church started; 
nor the synagogue, whose daughter it is. The synagogue was a unique device 
brilliantly improvised among uprooted Jews to create an adoptive clan for 
the Dispersion in every place of their settlement. That is the pattern which 
the church took over. 

It is still the right pattern for the church. The church is not a build- 
ing; it is a society. The society is not the clergy only; it is the people, in- 
cluding the clergy. The bond by which these are constituted a church is 
their regular worship together of God in Christ. But the life they live 
together, rooted in worship, flowers in all human graces, is infused with 
mutual kindness and interest, and is intent upon bringing more and still 
more into conscious relationship with God and upbuilding kinship and com- 
radeship within his household. 

That is what the downtown church is called to be for all the people 
whom it can draw in from nearby. If all could be drawn in who live within 
walking distance of a dozen churches huddled so closely together on the 
shore of the business district, that we are prone to speak compassionately of 
“overchurching,” every one of them would be thronged whenever its doors 
were open. But how is that to be done? Who will do it? Where will the 
money come from? And what good will it do these churches, anyway, to 
be flooded with mere wayfarers? 

The last question should come first. It is usually voiced last and hesi- 
tantly, as if it were an afterthought. But it is basic. The church is not there 
for what it can get. It is there for what it can give. The question we must 
ask is not what good it will do the church, but what good the church can do. 
Who, then, are these wayfarers, these migrants in lodgings and the like? 

To begin with, they are children of God, and for them too Christ 
died. Perhaps that sounds sentimental. It is in fact objectively theological 
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and ethical. These people have a claim on us. We must honor that claim 
if we can. 

Among them are many for whom life in this world cannot hold much 
promise. First, there are the old. Most of them have seen better days. 
They live on small pensions in dark bedrooms with an electric plate, and 
in cheap cafeterias. They have come to the city driven by long-suppressed 
hunger for libraries and museums and concerts; or just to get away. They 
know no one locally. They are timid; poverty does that to people. They 
need friends and a home. If a home welcomed them they would make 
friends there, and add to its warmth. Many of them have talents in hiding 
which, if drawn out in an atmosphere of appreciation, would make a rea! 
contribution to household living. 

Then, too, there are the neurotic; the people so far off balance that it 
shows. These too are God’s children. Some of them too have talents that 
ought to be brought forth. Old and young alike, many have grown odd 
and morbid from sheer loneliness. A church home provides a ready remedy 
for that. Some will always be hard to handle. But most homes have diffi 
cult children, not less loved than the others. We can give these difficult 
children kindness and understanding. We shall have to, if we are going 


to be Christian workers downtown. For that is where neurotics tend to 


aggregate nowadays. They need to be congregated in normal surroundings. 
That is one of the things a congregation is for. 

But most of these wayfarers are young and bright. Boys and girls, 
single or lately married, they have not long left school or college, and have 
come to town to get a job. They have got the job; and they are doing it 
well. Hope is in their hearts and dawn is in their eyes. The future belongs 
to them. Some of them will find their future right here. There are boys 
and girls in dingy lodginghouses now who will be leaders in this very city 
day after tomorrow. But most of them will move along, through a half 
dozen more cities perhaps, before they find their final groove and settle 
down. Meanwhile, here they are. 

They were somebody at home. They are nobody here. Outside their 
working places no one knows their first names, and few know their last, 
and fewer care. After business hours they are like fish out of water. Where 
shall they go? What shall they do? 

There are movies, of course; and dance halls, and poolrooms and bars. 
But these are so commercial and shoddy that they leave a bad taste. There 
are also the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. But there they meet only other 
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people of their own sex, and mainly of about their own age. Where can 
they make friends of both sexes and all ages, a normal human range and 
variety, such as they knew at home, and of a sort that satisfies the standard 
they were brought up to respect, so that their mothers would feel reassured 
if they should come on a visit? 

This is young America, still at the formative stage; the very fiber of 
tomorrow’s republic. And its name is legion. Most of these boys and girls 
grew up in churches in the country or small towns. Their initial steps of 
faith and their foundations of character and churchmanship have been well 
cared for. But they incline to be diffident about attending a city church. They 
expect to be awed and perhaps frozen out. 

If a downtown church can draw them in just once, and give them 
warmth and boost their morale, they will come again. If that church follows 
through with a program of services which feed their needs and of activities 
which canalize constructively their exuberant energy, they will carry away 
with them into the next city on their route and to their final post a pattern 
of church life as it ought to be, which will hold them throughout their 
lives to intelligent church participation. The right kind of downtown church 
becomes a school for the right kind of laymen, sending out its graduates to 
be working Christians all over the land. 

That brings us to the question—how it can be done. Preaching is im- 
portant. Wayfarers are so close to the seamy side that they put more queries 
about life and its meaning than the comfortably settled do. They are thank- 
ful for sermons with great ideas clearly set forth, and correspondingly con- 
temptuous of balderdash. 

But preaching and the other elements of worship are not enough. There 
needs to be a full schedule on Sundays and weekdays of organized interests 
for all ages and types from the nursery school on up, sounding the whole 
gamut of normal Christian concern and enterprise. Entertainment and 
merely cultural features are of only incidental moment in the downtown 
situation, with the city’s resources along these lines close at hand. But all 
that belongs essentially to any live church belongs properly to the downtown 
church. Many group activities may have to be on a skeleton scale, such as 
the church school in a location where there are few children. Yet they 
should all be represented, and by the best of their kind as far as they go, 
if this is to be a center and model of normal Christian living in community, 
with a spot and a task for every member and attendant, and an all-over 
picture of what a church should be, for these to take along when they leave. 

There is probably no harder job in Christendom than to put on such a 
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program under such limitations of permanent personnel. The fact must be 
faced each year anew that of the ninety and nine, probably fifty and five will 
have gone to other pastures before another year comes. Few of the way- 
farers will actually join the church, unless they have pretty well decided 
to stay. But some will; and some who do may surprisingly remain for the 
rest of their lives. Even if many join, however, many will leave; the turn- 
over will be almost as great as in a tub with the tap full on but the stopper out. 

Yet while they remain, our transient guests will do their part, if we do 
all we possibly can to hold, consolidate and recruit the forty and four or 
thereabouts, out of the ninety and nine, who are more or less permanent 
residents, and will be pace-setters for the rest. There are three sources 
for that relatively stable contingent. 

First, some of the old-time standbys will really stand by. When an 
all-around plan of action designed for competent response to the actual 
social situation is first introduced to a constituency which has been unwittingly 
overtaken by the city tides and has long been used to a jogging pace, with 
little on the calendar, the elderly remnant from a placid past may be irate or 
at best bewildered. Some of the irate have been known to depart this life 
from the shock. Others depart in dudgeon to churches of like tradition 
which continue somnolent. A few stay grimly on, defying conversion. 

These few, with those who are merely bewildered, can in time be won 
over; first, by pointing out that, though new items have been added, none 
with which they are familiar has been subtracted; then by awakening their 
imagination to see how interesting the problems of current readjustment 
are, and to feel how much these people who come and go need what only 
a great old church can give them, if it will meet them half way. Every 
minister who has patiently carried through this process will bear witness 
how staunch and strong such support can be, and how valuable it is in 
supplying that atmosphere of continuity which only a benign elder genera- 
tion can give in any family. 

Secondly, new members will usually come along from the suburbs in 
a small but steady stream, if the downtown church is on the lookout for 
them. Most people in the suburbs will and should go to suburban churches. 
The downtown church is not a competitor of the suburban church. There is a 
minority, however, in every suburb, of people who will not fit into the 
suburban church, either because by temperament they prefer the scale and 
accent characteristic of city churches, or because their business in the city 
is more settled than their residence, so that with prospects of moving from 
suburb to suburb it seems more sensible to have a fixed church center than 
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to transfer their membership every time they trade houses. A vigorous 
downtown church can reasonably hope to draw its share of such suburban- 
ites. Most suburban churches will concede that it is better for their neigh- 
bors to go downtown than not to go to church at all. 

Thirdly, and increasingly as a varied and flexible schedule of down- 
town church life gets well under way, a considerable number of accessions 
are drawn from among men and women of social imagination who may have 
had little to do with churches in the past, but are stirred by the way this 
particular church has waked up and is realistically tackling things as they 
are in its section, instead of droning nineteenth-century small-town language 
to the empty air. Religion presented as the dull though respectable mores 
of standpatters has dechristianized many of the church’s more intelligent 
children. Resilient alertness on a church’s part to the actual human situation 
in its locality will not infrequently take these by surprise, and become a 
living word of God to convert them back again as no sermons could. In- 
different or disgruntled nominal Christians or ex-Christians make wonderful 
workers when the living example of a church telling God’s love through 
human kindness every day to all sorts and conditions shows them at last 
what the Good News really means. 

Adding them all together, the standbys, the suburban contingent, the 
enthusiasts for applied Christianity, and the occasional wayfarers who come 
for a season and stay through a lifetime, there need not be much difficulty 
about keeping up a stable central section in the membership of a downtown 
church. Finance is another matter. Salvation is free; but the service charges 
are heavy in our complicated age. It takes money to renovate a dingy old 
church building, put up a new parish house with equipment for all sorts 
of group activities, and pay the staff required to carry them on. Besides 
the pastor, the director of music, and the sexton, there must be a secretary, 
and in due course a general assistant, a director of religious education, a 
qualified social worker, a housekeeper, and provision for a clinical psycholo- 
gist on ready call. There may have to be more; there can hardly be less. 
How shall such costs be met? 

There is no easy answer. But some answer there must be. If this work 
has to be done, it can be paid for. Three suggestions may be in order. First, 
the church’s attendants, not only the members who stay but the pilgrims 
too while they tarry, will give systematically and liberally if the household 
accounts are laid before them, with some indication of how much they 
might reasonably be expected to do. Harping on money is as unseemly in a 
pulpit as at a breakfast table. But on due occasion and with considerate 
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dignity these facts can be stated. Our people will respond. They are not 
deadbeats. 

Secondly, most downtown churches are old churches. And most old 
churches have some endowment. As we have remarked, the endowment 
is often controlled by a conservative board, sometimes intent upon building 
up a backlog by further investment of income from capital. Gently but 
firmly, soon or late, that board must be converted or replaced. And the 
endowment can be built up. Capital gifts are hard to get of late from living 
donors. But there are still plenty of men and women with large means who 
can be shown the logic of judicious investment in a going church concern 
by bequests to perpetuate their Christian influence after they are gone. 
Some of the less reconciled standbys from yesterday can even be per- 
suaded to add a codicil because the grand old church will certainly need 


it tomorrow, if it is ever to get back to normal, after the way things are 
going today. 


Thirdly, when there comes to be general recognition of the crucial 
importance of the downtown church as the Christian and indeed the only 
thoroughly functioning agency of naturalization for newcomers in our fluid 
cities, making good citizens by giving them friends and a stake in the place 


where they now live, preaching the gospel in words of real life that get 
through to the hearts of the lonely and lost, and bringing them into a home 
with potent ideals, the denominations will take over increasingly the support 
of such churches as a major phase of the home-missions project. If once 
this picture is clearly seen, even rural churches, for the sake of their sons 
and daughters, will want some of their contributions to flow through the 
denominational offices into this urban channel. 

Cold churches all but deserted on the strand of big city business can 
be made hot spots for the nation’s redemption from pagan impersonalism 
into Christian neighborliness, the only foundation upon which democracy 
can ever stand securely, if we see what ought to be done, and go about it 
with a will. There is no harder place in the ministry for any man to fill. 
The city minister who has taken soberly the measure of his responsibility 
goes on doing everything any other minister does, preaching, marrying and 
burying, calling and counseling, over a range and with an intensity for 
which few others have occasion. In addition, he has tasks of administration 
and public relations inconceivable in their intricacy to all who have not 
themselves borne that burden. No man has ever come up fully to what the 
live downtown church demands. But there are many who with heroic devo 
tion are doing their utmost. 
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God give us fewer ministers who talk enviously of the city pastor’s 
salary and prestige, with no notion of the outlay of cash and vitality required 
of men so placed. God send us more ministers who will study and toil un- 
remittingly in his service to make ready for this most exigent and baffling 
assignment within their vocation. Baffling and exigent it is; but exciting and 
rewarding, too, beyond estimate, if what a man wants is to win the widest 
outreach for Jesus’ influence which can come through his life. 





CHURCH AND CITY 


From Howard Conn 


Plow DOES ONE CITY PASTOR conceive of his task? 
This is a personal question which requires a personal answer. 

The editors have requested from me a few behind-the-scenes glimpses 
of the way one city church functions. In complying with this request I am 
aware that any answer I give will necessarily be limited. I am but one 
of many hundreds of downtown pastors. In cities across our land they are 
rendering outstanding service in difficult situations. We differ in denomi- 
national loyalties, in theological emphases, in personal approaches. I cannot 
presume to speak for all of them, but in offering my own view of our 
common ministry I want to begin by paying tribute to all of these, my 
colleagues and yours, in the exciting ministry of Jesus Christ. 

As in every parish, so in the city church, the minister is a key person. 
Though lay people are of the essence of the church in Protestantism, they 
seek the leadership of the clergy. For the most part they will respond to 
the vision and challenge which the minister holds before them. What 
does he think the city parish should do today? 

The late Gideon Seymour—distinguished journalist, consecrated 
churchman, beloved friend—often commented in his own parish that the 
congregation committed to the Pulpit Committee in 1943 a larger re- 
sponsibility than was publicly recognized. They asked it to select a minister 
for a historic church on the edge of the business district. They did not 
fully realize that the interests of the minister chosen would influence the 
kind of church the congregation would have in the transition years im- 
mediately ahead. 

In the past ten years many of the city churches of America have come 
under the leadership of younger, vigorous men. Parsonages that for decades 
have not known families young enough to have babies are now gay with 
the laughter of little children. Something of wisdom and graciousness has 
been lost by this trend, yet perhaps youthful enthusiasm has been a compen- 
sating gain. It is a fact that large city parishes require such an expenditure 
of physical and emotional energy that the younger in body are often better 
equipped to keep the long hours and meet the strenuous demands. Two 
of my friends in their thirties have left downtown churches for seminary 





Howarp Conn, B.D., D.D., is Minister of the Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Minneapolis. A year ago Harper & Bros. published his book, The Hope That 
Sets Men Free, and last spring he was preacher on the National Radio Pulpit. 
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teaching because they feared they could not maintain indefinitely the 
physical pace required. 

Yet of course it is not actually youth that is important, for many older 
and more seasoned pastors are leading so magnificently. It is not youth 
but freshness of enthusiasm that matters. City churches are experiencing 
new life today because at this strategic moment when the population shift 
is from urban to suburban areas, hundreds of these city parishes have alert, 
new leadership on fire with fresh vision of a significant role. We agree 
with Dr. Stafford that “nowhere in the contemporary scene is there a 
more vital task to be achieved in Christ’s behalf than in the field of the 
downtown church.” 

We do not think of ours as a ministry to hold the line, but rather to 
make a bold witness for God-centered Christian experience. 


I 


The city minister must recognize that people are moving away from 
him. His church is further and further distant from the growing edge of 
the community where the typical middle-class Protestant family resides. 
In my own case my parish is ringed around by sixteen other churches of 
the same denomination, and is only one of more than two hundred Protes- 
tant churches in our metropolitan area. How do I think of my work in 
relation to geographical location? Three comments seem to be pertinent. 

First, I never think of our church as in “competition” with neighbor- 
hood churches. Our role and theirs are quite different. There is a place for 
each. All the churches put together are not sufficient to accommodate the 
unchurched people of the community, so that we need never feel that the 
supply of parishioners is exhausted. In most areas it is not necessary to 
resort to the description given by a New York City church: “We fight the 
flesh, the devil, and the suburbs.” 

This is not to deny that we have heartbreaks and disappointments. 
Every inner-city pastor recognizes that each -year he will lose a few 
families to the suburban churches. He realizes that very few of the 
newer residents will find their way to him. He welcomes a businessman 
who, for the first few months after being transferred by his corporation, 
lives at a club or hotel from which it is convenient to attend the downtown 
church; but when the man’s family arrives and a home is purchased in the 
suburbs, the minister too frequently has to pass along the man whom he 
had hoped to build into his parish activity. 

The suburban minister may think he has to compete with his inner- 
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city colleague, because he is trying to build a large parish that, will in 
decades to come exert the influence previously held by older institutions. 
Yet all ministers ought to recognize a common partnership rather than 
bitter competition. It is inevitable that the majority of people in any 
neighborhood will attend churches in that area; yet in every neighborhood 
there must be some people who ought to and will make the longer journey 
to the city church. A mutual recognition of the differing roles will enable 
pastors to encourage men and women to attend the place where they can 
best serve. The decision will be different for different people. Let us 
recognize, then, that there is no single standard answer. 

Second, I believe that our church must always remain at its present 
location. Our edifice was built in the years 1907-9 in the midst of what 
then was a choice residential area. Today we are on the edge of the 
business district, surrounded by rooming houses, deteriorating apartments, 
and new office buildings. But within the past ten years we have built two 
splendid additions to the building and have acquired two large parking lots. 
We have excellent physical facilities, one of the most spacious and beautiful 
plants anywhere, one we would not want to give up. But more important 
than the adequacy of our buildings is the fact that we are located where we 
ought to be. I say “ought to be,” because for half a century we have served 
this area, because every outlying residential section is already overchurched, 
and because only in such a location could we claim a city-wide congregation. 

I consider it a tragedy for Protestantism to retreat from the inner-city 
and to follow the prosperous to the suburbs. We have a message to pro- 
claim and a witness to give at the heart of the city. We should perform 
our task boldly in the confidence that people from all sections will respond 
to a faithful ministry. No matter how different the present or future 
residents of our immediate vicinity may be from the first citizens who 
built our building, we have a responsibility to welcome them, serve them, 
and grow with them. All of us are God’s children, and as Christians we 
can make no distinctions which bar anyone. 

Halford Luccock has written: 


The church is not a company on a summer hotel porch; it is a lifesaving crew. 
How many churches, just at the time when the needs around them were growing 
greater, have packed up and followed “the righteous” out to a new location in a 
pleasant residentia! section! . . . In some such fashion we can get away from the 
disturbing cries . . . of sin and need. But there is a price to be paid for it. We also 
get far away from him who came to save sinners.’ 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VII, The Abingdon Press, 1951, pp. 675 f. 
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Furthermore, Plymouth Church could not move from its historic 
location, to which it draws people from the entire Twin Cities area, 
without ceasing to be Plymouth Church. In the suburbs it might carry 
the same name, but it could not be the same reality. It would be just 
another neighborhood church and give up any thought of being a beacon 
light for the whole city. 

My third observation regarding location is that I do not conceive our 
ministry as being in any sense confined to our immediate neighborhood. 
On this point I am in solid disagreement with the sociologists and with many 
church planners. They map and chart Protestant strategy in terms of 
each church serving only the people adjacent to it. Last winter a city 
mission executive gave an address in which he scorned pastors who “go 
leapfrogging through the city after the families who intend to send their 
sons to Yale.” He described as an Utopian situation one in which each 
pastor confines his ministry to those within a few square blocks of his 
building. He would say to them: “We will mark off an area of a few 
blocks in every direction from your church and that will be your exclusive 
field of work. You are to minister to these people and no others; if you 
succeed, you succeed with these people; if you fail, you fail with them. 
Forget the families who move outside this territory; give them a pat on 
the back and give their names to their nearest minister. Forget any idea 
of a dramatic program that will pull people clear across the city.” 

I cannot conceive of a more sterile churchmanship than this, nor one 
which more completely violates the spirit of Christ’s gospel. We sing that 
in Christ is no East or West. We preach that neither nationality nor race 
nor creed have any ultimate standing in the eyes of the Lord. Why in 
heaven’s name should anyone then suppose that churchmanship should 
separate men by the artificial rigidities of geography? The suggestion 
comes, I fear, from persons who delight in planning other people’s lives 
and who want to regiment society. Unfortunately, this includes many 
persons of official capacity in organized religion, for the trend of the times 
has been to emphasize ecclesiastical organization and think that religious 
spirit will somehow follow. The contrary seems to me to be true. The 
dynamic of life in Christ releases a free flow of creative power among men 
so that they are drawn by spiritual affinities. This dynamic cannot be 
regimented or confined. 

Sociological strategists can be helpful in enabling the Christian church 
to see problems to be met, and in encouraging it to plan varying programs 
to meet such problems. But sociologists too frequently neglect both the 
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human and the divine factors in a situation—the human element of varied 
personal preference among free individuals, and the divine element of 
creativity which may be infused when people open themselves to the power 
of God. The sociologist can chart what is likely to happen if no new 
factors enter, but he can never speak with finality because he does not know 
when human and divine initiative will enter to transform a situation. He 
therefore is on questionable ground when he uses his analysis of inner- 
city deterioration to state where people ought to attend church. 

In my conception the whole import of a downtown church is that it 
is not a geographical institution but one which challenges men of all neigh- 
borhoods to join in a fellowship and a commitment that are of the spirit. 
The sociological concept of a church as an anchored institution violates the 
unique role of the city church, condemns it to a narrow parochialism, and 
makes it no different from a neighborhood church. 

From what I have already said under my second observation I trust 
it is clear that I am not advocating the alternative which the social planners 
like to accuse the city-wide church of choosing: namely, to be a “cultural 
island” in the midst of squalor, indifferent to the needs of people around it. 
Since I believe that there can be no barriers in Christian fellowship, I gladly 
welcome all persons. We do not look condescendingly upon any. The 
church must of course serve those around it, but it can serve them adequately 
only as it is a fellowship which lifts them out of their immediate problems 
into a larger company and a broader adventure. 

Surely this is what Dr. Stafford has in mind when he declares that the 
function of the church at the heart of the city is to transpose that phrase 
from geography to human relations. The minister is to proclaim and 
witness to a meaning at the center of experience that can transform every 
member of the community. He is to show that externals such as geography 
cannot limit the spirit which is receptive to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 


II 


Having dealt with the relation of my church to its geographical loca- 
tion, I would now turn to a more positive presentation of the activities in 
which I engage as elements in this basic enterprise of trying to place the 
church truly at the heart of community life. Let me say that I am in no 
sense claiming to be a lone champion in this endeavor. I am only one of a 
score of downtown pastors in my city. Many of the other men minister 
more effectively and to larger numbers. Each of us considers the entire 
area as his parish, and each of us knows that we strengthen one another as 
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we pursue our work with vigor. Let me list eight tasks to which I give 
myself in this ministry. 

1. I try to strengthen the moral fiber of the community. Our city 
churches are visible to the multitudes as they pass to and from their work. 
We must maintain them as reminders of the integrity and humanitarianism 
that need constantly to be served in the daily interminglings of the market 
place. We must let people in government, industry, labor, and the pro- 
fessions know that we sympathize with them in the difficult decisions they 
face constantly. We must also show that we are servants of a Lord who 
revealed the exacting standards to be observed in all these human relations. 
We thus help to stimulate a creative edge to the conscience of the community. 

The city minister has many opportunities to do this. He is asked to 
speak before luncheon clubs and civic gatherings. He is quoted in the press. 
He serves on many boards. He should use these invitations not to repeat 
stereotypes but to stimulate thought. 

For example, I preach a sermon the first Sunday of January on the 
events of religious significance in the preceding year. The newspapers 
report this summary quite fully, so that it carries far beyond the walls of 
my sanctuary. I count this a unique opportunity to preach the social gospel 
in an oblique way. I choose events in the field of race relations, world 
affairs, economic responsibility, stewardship commitment. The minister 
thus suggests that in practical affairs definite moral judgments are involved. 
I like to think of this as a modern counterpart of the Election Day sermons 
of New England divines two centuries ago. 

I also take part in activities of the Civil Liberties Union, the Municipal 
League, United World Federalists, and such groups as will indicate that 
the church’s message is relevant to the critical issues of our time. 

2. I try to strengthen the ecumenical movement on the local level. 
Because he is only one of several, the city pastor can demonstrate the good 
will that should exist between Christian groups. We in Minneapolis are 
fortunate to have a fine spirit amongst the clergy of the downtown churches. 
For example, last winter my friend the Episcopal Bishop invited me to 
take a week of the noonday Lenten services at the Cathedral. Most of us 
are active in the Church Federation and State Council of Churches. We 
can challenge our people to do the same, and thus on a voluntary basis 
strengthen the total Christian witness. We show that our churches are 
neither competitors nor sticklers after trifles, but are a cooperative testimony 
to the great task of making God’s will effective in society. 
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3. I try to preach a message that is meaningful. It may seem foolish 
to mention this, inasmuch as every minister seeks to do the same! Yet I 
think the city pastor has an unusual opportunity to speak. Has he some- 
thing unique to say? Has he an emphasis that is especially helpful? In a 
suburban church many people attend because it is convenient. In a down- 
town church people pass other parishes and therefore come because of 
convictions rather than convenience. They want a message that is worth- 
while, and so the minister must take great care to have something to offer. 
This, though, is for him not a burden but a joy, for he has the chance to 
share with hungry listeners the deepest experiences that mean much to him. 

In the city church a minister has a better chance to specialize on a 
message. Some are social-gospel enthusiasts, some concerned about the 
devotional life, some are interested in comparative religions, some in per- 
sonal counseling. Each can raise the particular standard that appeals to him. 
Since none can adequately cover the whole gospel, I think these chances 
to develop emphases far preferable to a conventional nondescript ministry. 

4. I try to reveal the power of God. I am a minister not because of 
any planning or strategy on the part of ecclesiastical executives but only 
because God once spoke to me and continues to reveal himself. All this 
discussion about geographical limitations to a parish is thus nonsense to me. 
I am fortunate to be privileged to minister in a wonderful place where 
many people of various backgrounds come. The most natural thing for 
me to do is to try to show others the same joyful purpose they can dis- 
cover in God. 

5. I try to create a fellowship. I try to make our parish and our con- 
gregation truly a fellowship of people whose lives are bound together in 
mutual love and mutual support. We have warmth in our relations. We 
are neither a preaching center nor a social-service agency, but above all else 
a company of people who care about one another. 

We do many things to develop this fellowship. We have after-service 
coffee hours, colony gatherings, church-night suppers, and many other 
smaller group activities. I call in homes, and visit the sick. On vacation 
I send notes to any who are bereaved or ill. On Sunday mornings I spend 
the hour before service in the narthex or corridors where I can talk with 
people. We have a staff all of whom are committed to this same kind of 
personal interest. 

This is the sense of Christian community which is created not by mere 
physical proximity but by voluntary association in a covenant relationship 
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that binds us to each other and to our Heavenly Father. Into this fellow- 
ship are welcomed both the less economically privileged person who lives 
nearby and the community leader who may live out at a lake. A new 
dimension is added to the lives of both. 

6. I try to make our church a cultural center. I believe that it should 
resemble a university, giving expression to the finest in ideas and in arts. 
We have a strong musical program that greatly enriches our worship. Our 
organist is the Minnesota University organist, Arthur B. Jennings. We 
have beautiful stained glass to decorate the sanctuary and chapel. We have 
occasional speakers who are outstanding in their fields. I give a series of 
midweek morning lectures on such themes as Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book, “The Religions of India,” “The 
Dialogues of Plato.” This is a reflection of my personal interest, and other 
ministers can give expression to their inclinations in other ways. I maintain 
that the vital church is a reflection of personal tastes and not a regimented 
institution performing a stereotyped duty. 

7. I encourage a sense of the world outreach of the Christian com- 
munity. In this regard, too, the city parish has a unique opportunity. 
Because its people do not come from one geographical locality, it can be 
much more conscious of the world. One of the finest compliments we had 
was given by a family who had moved to the suburbs. They tried attending 
a neighborhood church. They felt at home because their friends and 
neighbors were there also; but something was lacking. As the wife remarked, 
“At Plymouth we feel we are set in the midst of the world.” It is the 
fullness of the gospel so to set men and women. God so loved the world 
—all of it—that he gave his Son. 

The world, of course, begins with the people near at hand. So we 
have a neighborhood program of youth activities and of elder citizens’ 
groups. Volunteers from our membership assist a part-time worker from 
a settlement house in directing this program. We have on the staff two 
persons trained to assist people in referrals and dealings with private and 
governmental social agencies. We are feeling the need of a psychiatric 
counselor at the moment. 

But we reach out beyond the neighborhood in support of an extensive 
benevolence program. Since 1890 we have had a personal missionary in 
India; since 1929 that missionary has been an Indian national. We support 
a college in that country. Three persons from our parish have gone in 
different years to visit and teach there, and several from their faculty have 
come to stay with us. We support a junior high school for boys in Turkey, 
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of which the principal and his wife grew up in our parish. We have many 
projects to support these schools. Our people thus feel a personal interest 
in other parts of the world. 

8. I believe in God, and seek to make his presence real for all our 
people. This central faith and central experience provide the dynamic for 
my ministry. Any charting of programs is secondary to the faith that God 
does have great adventures to unfold for those who love him. When | 
sometimes think of my work in terms of the sermons to be preached, the 
calls to be made, the meetings to be attended, I am appalled. The task 
seems too burdensome. Each morning I wake up further behind than | 
was the day before! My refreshment comes from not thinking of my work 
in these terms but rather as the sheer fun of living. What I am really 
hired and paid to do is to live—to live joyously, creatively, trustingly with 
God and with my neighbors. This I can do one day at a time, fulfilling 
as many specific tasks as possible. 

The sociologists and church planners can map all the strategy they 
choose, but without this central dynamic their schemes are of passing im- 
portance. I believe in God—his guidance, his love, his availability. I feel 
certain that if any one of us works at his job faithfully, God is going to 
establish the work of his hands. Therefore I may be discouraged at times 
by many of the sociological trends swirling around the downtown church; 
but I am confident that if a parish seeks truly to be an instrument of God’s 
purposes it will have a strength no matter where it is located. 

Any person who freely speaks his judgments reveals more about him- 
self than about what he is appraising. These comments on my work seem 
so very personal that they can scarcely be taken as a general guide. Some 
of them will arouse opposition, undoubtedly, in the minds of many readers. 

Yet I hope that these glimpses into the purposes and functions of one 
city minister may serve to stimulate others to a self-examination of their 
own ministry. Each of us has rich talents to use. And these glimpses will, 
I trust, convey something of the enthusiasm I feel for the city parish. 
These are days when the tides are running against us. It is easy to become 
alarmed and discouraged, to listen to those who want small neighborhood 
churches in the suburbs and settlement houses in the cities. But the hour 
of the city parish is not over. 

A ministry that has an experience and a conviction to which to witness 
will never die. A church that yields itself to the leadings of God will be 
used of him for a noble purpose. A congregation that knows the cords of 
fellowship will walk forward into fresh light. 
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From William J. Villaume 


I 


Max CREATES NOTHING that is immutable. Among the 
most chameleonic of his productions is the American city. A turmoil of 
social change, of planned and unplanned demolition, of excessive mobility 
—both in-migration and out-migration—the city is the graveyard of thou- 
sands of Protestant churches. When the research department of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Churches made a spot map showing the locations at 
which Protestant churches had died in that city, some three hundred spots 
were scattered across the map like tombstones, with their greatest density 
at the heart of the city. 

A city church edifice built for centuries is frequently outmoded in 
decades. But before that judgment can be rendered, the church’s con- 
genial constituency may have moved and been replaced by business or 
industry. More frequently, the social or cultural group that built a church 
has been displaced by a cultural group of a different religious tradition, 
and the church has suffered the throes of death. 

Easy adaptability to the changing fortunes of a city neighborhood is 
lacking when a mobile constituency owns an immobile edifice. The church 
faces a long series of institutional crises. To move? To close? To rent? 
To sell? To unite? To federate? To stay and hope? At any given time 
as many as one-third of a city’s churches are involved in crises due to popu- 
lation movement. 

Several years ago a layman visited twenty-two of the twenty-eight 
Protestant churches in Bayonne, New Jersey. He reported the number 
of attendants in relation to seating capacity was 38.9 per cent. “The man 
of God,” he said, “earnestly endeavors to bring the message of Christ 
across a Grand Canyon of empty pews . . . it is the tragic picture of the 
minister prayerfully wrestling with the lost angel of discouragement.” 

Then this practical layman wrote of the economic necessities of each 
church: a house of worship, light, heat, furnishings, music, janitorial serv- 
ices, and the minister’s salary (sometimes less than that of a Hook laborer). 
He saw twenty-eight churches serving a total constituency for which ten 
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churches would suffice. His conclusion? “If a business were conducted in 
the same manner as some of our Protestant churches, the business would 
eventually collapse. And so will these churches.” 

Someone has suggested that the taunt of the chief priests to Christ 
on the cross would be an apt slogan for city churches: “He saved others; 
himself he cannot save.” Yet many have survived by rebuilding in the 
suburbs, rebuilding and rebuilding again, as the prehensile tentacles of the 
city slowly enveloped the green pastures. Others have stayed put, and 
around them has grown a frightening whirl of crowds amid noise and tall 
buildings that dwarf their stature. An endless kaleidoscope of strange, 
contentious faces pass by. 

Some churches are too preoccupied with the sound of the death rattle 
to succor squatters. Others have studied their new neighbors and developed 
a program that meets their needs. Neither smog nor scent, strangeness, 
smugness, sullenness, nor self-interest has stopped their sorties of service. 
Like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego they have emerged unharmed 
from the fiery furnace. For generations they have proclaimed the gospel 
to pagans, sanctified Christians, and uplifted all areas of the common life. 
But by reason of their nature and their neighbors, as well as their leader- 
ship, these churches differ widely. 


City churches are marked neither by uniform institutional character- 
istics nor undifferentiated environments. None has revealed a panacea for 
the ills of all the rest. The imperatives for each church arise with the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit working through sensitive Christians who 
understand its mission, the people God put in its care, and the community 
for which it bears responsibility. 


When the church faces its mission to reconcile America’s urban areas 
to God, it confronts about 65 per cent of the American people. Seven of 
every ten live in the central cities, not in the suburbs or the fringe areas. A 
single city church may have direct responsibility for relatively few, but the 
number within its reach is constantly increasing. One of every five families 
in this land changed its place of residence in a recent year. A city pastor 
may counsel more different people in a decade than some of his predeces- 
sors did in a lifetime. If he would that his flock were different, he need not 
wait long nor seek another call—it will be, and soon. 

The fine old homes of yesteryear may become rooming houses; edu- 
cated sons and daughters may move to the suburbs; there may be a suc- 
cession of racial and cultural groups, and the churches may struggle to 
survive; but the most concentrated opportunity to win souls is still in the 
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central city. Despite the centrifugal movement of city population and the 
growing suburbs, the central cities gained over six million people in the 
last decade. If we fail to solve our problems in the city, vast expenditures 
in the suburbs may still result in a net loss for Protestantism in this gen- 
eration. 

II 


The crises that threaten churches in the central cities derive in part 
from inability to make vital contacts with the people who live there. 
Mobility has been mentioned as a factor. Not only has its rate increased, 
but there has been a subtle change in its character. A generation ago there 
were movements of nationality groups; today there are movements of 
economic groups. Nationalistic and linguistic communities are fast disap- 
pearing. In the early part of the century, the city was called a melting pot; 
now the melting has begun. The change is most apparent in areas of new 
low- or medium-priced dwelling units. In national origin these are usu- 
ally a cross section of the city’s younger population, but homogeneity in 
income is still characteristic. 

As cultural differences among communities due to the origin and 
parentage of residents are becoming insignificant when measured against 
the common cultural traits of this generation, so economic differences among 
communities may weaken next, especially in the central cities. Federal 
programs of urban renewal are introducing low rent public housing into 
middle income neighborhoods and middle income housing into blighted 
slum areas. 

What does this mean for Protestant churches? It is fast becoming im- 
possible for any church to select a community of “our kind of people.” 
Increasingly there is a cross section of the city’s population on the doorstep 
of every church. 

Among the heterogeneous mass of city people, there is a state of mind 
more common to urban than rural areas. Urbanism is distinctly more than 
the physical entity of cities and their patterns of development. It is a way 
of life, which is more prevalent in New York or Chicago than it is in Topeka 
or Middletown. There are degrees of urbanization. 

In the most urbanized areas of the nation people are generally aggres- 
sive, nervous, ambitious. Amid hustle and bustle, they press toward suc- 
cess, which is most frequently measured by the attainment of the status that 
wealth can bring. City people overvalue possessions. They have for the 
most part been sold on the sordid nonsense that possessions bring happiness 
and ennoble the owners, and that physical comfort is indispensable if man 
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is to fulfill his destiny. There is no greater challenge for the city church 
than to restore the city man’s perspective sometime before he reaches his 
frustrating fifties, when he may begin to doubt that what he has is more 
important than what he is. 

Almost equally alien to the Christian faith is the anonymity of city 
life. The farmer may live a long way from his neighbors, but he knows 
them each by name. He may have helped them raise their barns. He 
remembers their parents and has watched their children grow up. Their 
interests, skills, and foibles are well known in the community. A semblance 
of this neighborliness remains in cities, but seems to decrease in proportion 
to their growth in size and their adaptation to apartment houses and other 
characteristic ways of urban living. 

Tenants in large apartment houses in megalopolis are quite uncon- 
cerned about the welfare of fellow tenants. They frequently construct a 
protective shell around their own emotions and their privacy. Ministers 
who call upon them without a personal introduction learn that they are 
suspicious and hesitant about opening the door. In a large city it is a 
rarity to see people speak on the street. Each goes his own way bent on 
his own course. Ironically the effort to preserve anonymity results in great 
loneliness and the feeling that no one really cares. 

Although people are jammed together in crowded streets and public 
conveyances, there is no more lonesome place than a large city. Most city 
people are hungry for a sense of personal worth. They find it hard to 
obtain in standardized jobs with standardized wages and hours, standardized 
clothes, standardized homes, and their children in standardized schools 
with little or no provision for exceptional development. Each is a number 
on the payroll, pension plan, social security file, internal revenue office, 
labor union, clothing store, hospital plan, motor vehicle bureau, telephone 
book, and on the apartment house door. A man’s numbers decide his dis- 
posal as an individual without any account being taken of his family ties, 
deepest attachments, personal tastes, or sense of vocation. 

It is as efficient as a modern army, but the standardized man has great 
difficulty in seeing himself as a responsible and creative individual in God’s 
image. The inner man cries for recognition. It is hard to obtain, even 
in many city churches. John may have sung in the choir of the village 
church or taught in its Sunday school, but the accepted standards of city 
churches are usually higher and take little account of John’s desperate need. 

The anonymity and impersonality of the city condition many people 
against the basic concepts of Christian fellowship and love for one’s neigh- 
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bor. Geographical proximity does not make community. The drive toward 
material success produces both secularism and mass anxiety. Alcoholism, 
narcotics addiction, delinquency, and crime are among the spectacular re- 
sults of anxiety, loneliness, and frustration. City dwellers are in constant 
danger of losing their souls in the superficiality of city life because they 
cannot put the tangled threads of their lives together. 

Some find that through religion they can rise above psychological 
dangers and become integrated personalities with some perspective on life. 
But too often the newcomer to the city is conditioned to urbanism by the 
environment faster than the church can condition him to Christian love. 
To change the ways of the city is an imperative for city churches. Although 
innumerable studies have demonstrated that churches reflect the communi- 
ties in which they are located—“like community, like church”—there are 
churches which soar above their communities, minister richly to their people, 
and make significant penetrations into urban culture. 

The methods in each community differ because communities differ, 
and so do cities. A show that is hailed in Detroit may be a box office failure 
in Denver. Asa group, city churches represent the most highly developed 
form of organized religion, but not all city churches fit the pattern. Each 


church has a strategy in relation to its own community and the resources 
it commands. 


A church can be effective only so long as it is a green sprout in the 
urban desert. If the sands of practicality are allowed to drive in and level 
off the sprout, the institution blends with the sand. Too often clergy and 
laity feel comfortable in the monochromatic state. By reason of it they 
may be accounted successful by city people. The only thing lost is the 


gospel. ll 

Understanding the nature and task of the church is a prime requisite 
for work in the city. Without this knowledge, methods are irrelevant and 
measures of success impossible. A city church can be effective only in terms 
of attaining its objectives. Has Protestantism been so baffled by the shifting 
profile of the American city that it has lost sight of its basic objectives? 
Some say its present objective is to create remarkable institutions for the 
conduct of a series of promotional, organizational, and semicommercial 
activities in substantial stone structures which are supposed to be islands 
of spiritual fortitude. A church’s annual report to its denomination is a 
statistical compilation of members and money which measures the strength 
of the institution. Report forms do not customarily inquire whether the 
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members have increased their knowledge of God this year . . . conquered 
racial prejudices in the name of the Father . . . conducted family worship 
. or expressed Christian views. 

A humbling experience for pastors is to sit in the back row of an inter- 
church gathering of leading laymen who are asked to explain the parish 
programs and objectives of their respective churches. The pastors may not 
recognize their programs excepting as they can recognize the laymen. How- 
ever, the success of an institution is measured by the extent to which it at 
tains its objectives. These are the relevant criteria. What are desirable 
objectives for a city church? 

In April the Department of the Urban Church of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches convened fifty leaders of city work to explore the question 
for two days. The findings of the “Conference on the Effective City 
Church” included the following: 


“Assuming that all city churches are part of the Church Universal, 
We regard the Christian Church as a fellowship of believers in God through 
Christ, gathered together in local congregations, who seek: 


1. To provide regular, public, corporate worship. 


2. To provide education and nurture in all that pertains to the Christian faith 
and way of life. 


. Expression of Christian love and justice in the building of a Christian com- 
munity and world. 


. To witness to the saving Gospel of Jesus Christ and communicate to all 
people its relevance to all human situations and all human problems. 


. To provide a fellowship of all who acknowledge Christ as Lord which will 
seek out and welcome all sorts and conditions of men in the community. 


. To win to a Christian faith and way of life all persons within its area of 
responsibility. 


. To witness to all evidences of the work of the Holy Spirit in personal, family, 
and community life, both inside and outside the immediate Christian fellow- 
ship. 

“The basic task of the city church is therefore to witness concerning the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to all men everywhere in the city, so as to call them 
to Christian faith and fellowship, and to nurture them in that faith and in 
the life that flows from it. The goal of the city church is to create a fel 
lowship of people who commit themselves wholly to God, share with each 
other in mutual love, and as a result seek to redeem their community. The 
city church endeavors both to glorify God in Christ, and to serve God in 
Christ, in fulfilling its responsibility to God for society.” 
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Granted that a city church has defined its mission—not only the pastor 
but the church—does it have a reasonable chance for success? Like the 
farmer who has good seed, it must nonetheless study the soil in its com- 
munity. The strategy of a church is in relation to its own community and 
the resources at its command. 

At the center of the city are the downtown or central churches envel- 
oped by stores, hotels, and offices. Resident population is relatively small, 
highly selected, and transient. In general there are two varieties of central 
churches rendering an active, vital, and vocal witness. The less impressive 
is the highly specialized church serving a small but widely scattered group, 
such as French-speaking Protestants, or deaf Protestants, or a denomina- 
tional group which constitutes a small minority of the city’s population. 
These churches, lacking strength in any particular neighborhood, wisely 
use a central location where transportation routes converge, if they can 
afford it, and draw their constituency from all parts of the metropolitan 
area. Marginal religious or pseudo-religious cults, whose appeal is highly 
selective, frequently employ central church strategy by meeting in hotels 
or auditoriums. 

The most prominent symbols of city religion are large, centrally 
located churches usually affiliated with a major denomination. Of these 
central churches it may be said, “Many are called but few chosen.” When 
hemmed in by commerce, relatively few neighborhood churches can begin 
to function as central churches. In general, redistribution of the city’s 
population means ultimate redistribution of its churches. Relocating 
churches for the convenience of people is no disgrace, but churches should 
withdraw only after careful study because a decision to leave an area of 
high land values is probably irrevocable. 

Which churches should remain to perform the difficult function of a 
downtown ministry? There is no seer; but anyone may observe charac- 
teristics of flourishing central churches and note the resources and marks of 
distinction more or less common among them. 

The flourishing cathedral-type church serves best when it is conspicu- 
ously located in the heart of the city, preferably at a hub of transportation 
lines. An exceptionally adequate and dignified church plant is necessary, 
with historic tradition and architectural excellence as added assets. 

To interest a heterogeneous constituency requires a comprehensive 
program, and to obtain city-wide support necessitates excellent city-wide 
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service. Only a multiple and compatible staff, usually with one or more 
persons graded “A” for preaching, administration, visitation, religious edu- 
cation, worship, social service, public relations, and imaginative discerning 
leadership, can attain these goals. The cost of living in the downtown area 
is high for churches and a disproportionately large budget is characteristic. 
The church may have to depend for its income more upon endowment than 
current gifts, especially if its membership is under a thousand. 

The downtown church is a significant adaptation to the physical and 
social structure of cities, but it defeats its own ends if it overadapts. If it 
accepts too completely such characteristics of urban society as anonymity, 
professionalism, debilitation of family life, selectivity of clientele, exaltation 
of size and wealth, the Christian conscience suffers indigestion. To provide 
close Christian fellowship despite geographical isolation, many centra! 
churches zone their parishes for cottage meetings. To be relevant but not 
captivated by the city, is no mean task. 

In general the central church has a threefold function which is dis- 
tinctively related to its city-wide parish. First, it is a visible symbol and 
a Christian voice for the metropolitan area. Its noble, inspiring edifice 
stands in bold contrast to functional office buildings; its bells echo among 
the stone towers of commerce—constant reminders that God reigns. The 


downtown pulpit is the conscience of the city—its influence extended by 
air waves, printer’s ink, and the opportunities of the clergy to speak to in- 
numerable special-interest groups. 


The second function is in relation to its denomination, interpreting 
both message and spirit and serving as a port of entry for newcomers to 
the city. Its service of worship has dignity and power; its religious edu- 
cation program is a paragon; it radiates missionary concern. It is a rallying 
point for neighborhood churches in the metropolitan area, serving by ex- 
ample as corrector for the imperfect and tutor for the uninformed. To per- 
form this function acceptably, it must earn the respect of neighborhood 
churches and share its glory. Episcopal cathedrals sometimes maintain 
advisory bodies of representatives from parish churches. Should the prac- 
tice be more common? 

The third function of this church may be the most difficult. It is 
service to the people in its own neighborhood—the hotel and apartment 
dwellers, the roominghouse people, the transients. A weekday ministry 
to business people and shoppers is significant; so is the maintenance of a 
highly visible Christian center for visitors to the city, lonely detached in- 
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dividuals, young people just arriving, childless couples who prefer to live 
near their work, and the small group of children stranded in the district. 
Many suburban members were first won by central churches. 

To maintain this program requires sympathetic co-operation from 
other churches. Statistics show that most people attend church in their 
own neighborhoods, but a small minority are “downtown-minded” and a 
few maintain loyalty to the church of their fathers. These people furnish 
a core of leadership for the central church, without which it could not func- 
tion effectively. If all the attendants were transients and strangers, it 
would be about as difficult to find Christian fellowship in a central church 
as in a downtown theater. Professional staff do not make a church. 

The central church has a comprehensive, city-wide, interpretive min- 
istry of major importance. But most churches in a city are called upon 
to render a more intensive ministry, indigenous to their own neighbor- 
hoods. Not far from a city’s central business district, one can usually find 
blighted areas, often called the inner city. Here are the stark realities of 
squalid slums and areas that are becoming slums. People with money have 
left these neighborhoods and business is not yet ready to occupy them. 
They are areas of slow transition. 

Builders will not invest in this no man’s land, nor will landlords 
improve the property. Frequently both agree that public housing is 
“creeping socialism.” In 1953 the Real Estate Board of New York re- 
ported that at the present rate of tenement house demolitions “it will take 
the next sixty years to remove the old law tenements from the city.” New 
York has a larger share of public housing than any other city in the nation. 

In murky railroad flats, damp basement apartments, and dilapidated 
shacks, dwell the poor of America’s cities. They are misunderstood, ex- 
ploited, condemned, driven by fear, poverty, and frustration. When in- 
comes are low, housing is poor, diets are deficient, health and medical 
services are inadequate, schools are substandard, protective services are 
second-rate. Few of the comforts of life are available. Hostilities and 
anxieties are commonplace. Overstimulated children are underloved by 
frantic parents; delinquency mounts. The family unit is threatened with 
dissolution day by day because it lacks a leader with the right physical and 
mental equipment to climb the financial ladder in the American city. Some- 
times the major handicap is color—dark-skinned people being compelled 
by covenants among light-skinned people to make their homes in neigh- 
borhoods which the latter no longer care to occupy. In the inner city all 
the ills of life roll up on a man’s back. 
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Here is the soil where Protestant churches struggle most desperately 
for survival—in the densely populated areas of stark human need. Where 
the opportunity is greatest, the churches perform most miserably. Fre- 
quently they pull up stakes and flee to more desirable sections so that the 
institutions may survive. Protestants, excepting the Salvation Army, ha 
not learned to minister to men who know poverty and failure. Such are 


not included in the church fellowship. David W. Barry recently pointed 
out: 


And while it is nice for our children to be nice to Negro and Italian children, it 
is very clear, is it not, that literature written with this message is not written for 
Negroes or for Italians? Examine our literature in terms of whom we are told to 
direct our Christian attitudes toward, and you will find a good many implicit assump- 
tions about the social class that is expected to read it. * 


V 


Churches that have remained in the blighted areas have been called 
“churches of genteel decrepitude.” On Sunday mornings they have about 
twenty feet of pew space for every worshiper. The preacher’s voice echoes 
through the rafters; the only people who hear it are the faithful remnant 
of middle-class folks who have determined to die in their old neighborhood 


or who travel in from the suburbs to support the church of their childhood. 
The small group of children in Sunday school are told wistfully of the days 
when these large rooms were so full that children had to sit on the window 
sills, while outside at that very moment are hundreds of children milling in 
the streets—children who mow live in the neighborhood. 

This kind of church frequently tries to hold tightly to families which 
have moved to the periphery of the city and to attract the new friends that 
the members have made there. The effort is doomed to failure. It is an 
attempt to function as a central church without having the qualifications to 
become one. The church has plenty of downtown problems, but lacks down- 
town advantages. 

Perhaps one of these churches after years of debate may decide to open 
its doors to its new neighbors. Then the good people who fought the long 
hard battle in the church and won it, look at one another sadly and wonder, 
“Why don’t they come in?” The members’ stiff collars, their conversation 
about Republican politics in suburbia, the empty pews, the muffled singing, 
the pedantic intellectual in the pulpit, the lack of even one hearty “Amen” 
in the crowd, are all evidences of class difference that create a wide gulf 


1 Barry, D. W., “The Fellowship of Class,” The City Church, Vol. VI, No. 1, January-February, 1955 
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between the old congregation and the new neighbors. If the old congre- 
gation of forty moves out and the building is acquired by a more indigenous 
church, the probability is that it will be filled with a congregation of 500. 

Protestantism of the old-line varieties has not developed a strategy 
for ministry to inner-city populations, whether white or Negro. However, 
there are some promising experiments under way, even if too few. A sig- 
nificant study of those in twelve cities was made by Ross W. Sanderson 
and published this year as The Church Serves the Changing City.’ 

He describes an old Episcopal church in Jersey City. A group of 
three clergymen, supported by the Diocese, brought a dead church back to 
life in about two years. They lived close to the people in the slums and 
gave community leadership in matters of housing and playgrounds in an 
underprivileged area. The program evolved by this group ministry is dis- 
tinctly a religious program. The liturgical service of worship is attended 
by 250 to 300 people on a Sunday morning, three-fourths of whom had 
never been Episcopalians. These clergymen mingled with the throngs, 
young and old, black and white, ate with publicans and sinners, the ne’er- 
do-wells and the despised, broke bread with narcotic addicts and alcoholics, 
and gathered the dust of dark tenement hallways on their shoes. 

An outstanding experiment in New York has been the East Harlem 
Protestant parish, an interdenominational enterprise. In the slums of East 
Harlem, a group ministry has, for more than five years, been saving the 
community, house by house and block by block. It has preferred to use 
storefronts for worship and tenements for meeting rooms. Now many tene- 
ments in the area are being replaced by public housing projects. Dominant 
cultural and nationality groups are dispersing in many directions. As in 
other city areas that are being rebuilt, there will probably be a larger pro- 
portion of Protestants in the new housing. There are churches in East 
Harlem ready to receive them. What about other cities? 

All sorts of neighborhoods in American cities are changing more 
quickly today than ever before. It has truly been said that the churches 
are ministering to a procession. The immobility of church structures leaves 
only one recourse—to open wide the doors of the churches and let the 
multitudes pass through. Unless churches learn to minister to people be- 
cause they are people—rather than because they are German, English, or 


Swedish; or white, brown, or yellow—the outlook for the future in a 
mobile society is not encouraging. 


2 Harper & Brothers, 1955, 252 pp-, $3.50. 
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Why are there so few interracial churches, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are living in nonsegregated housing projects? It has been 
said that eleven o’clock on Sunday morning is the most segregated hour 
of the week. The Supreme Court decision renouncing segregation in public 
schools is a tribute to the doctrine of the churches, and a judgment upon 
their life. 

Christ gathers his people from every race and nation. His Church 
is a church of mercifully forgiven sinners; not a company of people whom 
we like and who like us. If Protestantism is going to survive the crisis 
of mobility, church members must be made to feel that their loyalty belongs 
not to a parish of congenial folks, but to the whole Church of Christ. When 
the Hebrew exiles left Palestine, they felt they could no longer worship 
God. ‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” Migratory 


Americans have something of that primitive conception of God and his 
Church. VI 


The breadth and outreach of the church is of equal import to congre- 
gations in the city’s better residential areas. Here are the “better-class” 
churches that boast a gospel for all people and often transmit it to only 
a few. Even if the community is a homogeneous one, they frequently 


dedicate their programs almost exclusively to church members and their 
children, utilizing their leisure time for their benefit rather than sending 
them out into the community for the community’s benefit. Church mem- 
bers frequently judge the success of a church by the activities that are 
offered to them. 

City people like that word “activity.” The word “program” con- 
notes purpose, but activity is a delightfully neutral term that may signify 
nothing except sound and fury. Many church people measure the success 
of a church not only by the number of its activities, but also by their arrange- 
ment. When a new society is organized, the church bulletin frequently 
calls it progress, and when two societies are consolidated the same evalua- 
tion may be made. 

When I was fresh out of seminary, I began serving a city church with 
twenty-eight organizations and a parish house with more activity than 
Barnum and Bailey’s spectacle. All the members were kept fully occupied 
in a round of activity that boasted food, faith, fun, fellowship, education, 
service, crafts, motion pictures, and a choice of athletics that included 
bowling, basketball, baseball, handball, and yachting. On Sunday I told 
those poor weary souls that as Christians they should be a leaven for civic 


2 
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righteousness, offer Christian leadership to their political party, labor union, 
professional association, the YMCA, the YWCA, and the PTA. Eventu- 
ally even the preacher began to recognize an incongruous situation. 

If the future of the city church is to be promising, it is time to distin- 
guish between program and activity. Among the pertinent questions is 
what effect all this highly segregated activity for age and sex groups is 
having on the Christian family. 

Nearly all juvenile court judges, social workers, and sociologists de- 
clare that injurious home influences are a major factor in the current 
increase in juvenile delinquency. As education has gone to the schools, 
sickness to the hospitals, death to the funeral parlor, recreation to commer 
cial enterprises and social agencies, the family has been weakened. What 
are neighborhood churches doing to strengthen the family? If Christians 
really believe the family unit is basic to society and to religion, to re- 
examine their church programs is an imperative for many city churches. 

Elton Trueblood has said, “Christianity lives or dies, not by what 
goes on im the churches, but by what goes on outside of them.” Churches 
so easily become spiritual ghettos—institutional islands in a sea of secularism. 
The average American is not impressed by the church’s proper and constant 
claim that Christianity alone can save the world. He simply cannot imagine 
his local church in any such exciting role. Why should he? 

He sees the church as a pleasant community activity where one can 
meet nice people and send children. Help can be given by attending 
bazaars, lunches, dinners, and rubbish sales to pay off the mortgage or build 
a new parish house. When he meets a really active member on the way 
to work in the morning, he rejoices with him about an increase in member- 
ship, plans for a new building, larger plate offerings, or some new recrea- 
tional or promotional venture. John Heuss has said that the worst enemy 
of the church is “its day to day triviality.” 

New members are encouraged to feel that the decisive thing is done 
when they have joined the church. We proceed to integrate them into 
“fellowship” and center their whole life in the church. Fellowship is a 
pleasant word, but fellowship is a by-product of something else. If a 
leader says, “It is time for fellowship now,” the meeting fizzles out. Fel- 
lowship is built around a common effort; the more difficult the task, the 
closer is the fellowship. It pulses all through the New Testament, people 
working together at a job in fellowship. Henry Ward Beecher once said, 


“We are called, not only to sit together in heavenly places, but to stand 
together in unheavenly places.” 
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Church people have a contribution to make to the redemption and 
sanctification of the life of the world, but too many think that religion is 
something apart from life in the everyday world. It isn’t entirely their 
fault. They frequently gain the impression from a minister struggling 
to build a more glorious institution. 

By and large, Christians are not making real efforts to influence the 
pattern of city life. They do not involve themselves deeply enough in 
public affairs—the education of youth, the care of the sick and the aged, 
the poverty in the slums, the prevention of crime and delinquency, the 
undergirding of the economic system with a Christian view of service to 
mankind. For the most part, Christians concentrate on their own spiritual 
growth and take little pains to relate it to the plight of the city. To keep 
Christianity hoarded and locked up within our breasts and our churches 
often means that in the end it is not there. 

For most church members the obligation to impart the knowledge of 
Christ to the whole neighborhood, the whole city, and the whole world 
ends with the offering plate. It is easier to be institution-centered than 
Christ-centered in a secular society. Evanston notwithstanding, the Amer- 
ican city will not be convinced that Christ is the Hope while the weight 
of evidence in the local church testifies against it. 

A very few churches have stopped coddling people and have challenged 
them to abandon their cloistered apathy and to begin breathing spiritual 
fire. They have honestly re-evaluated their objectives, studied their com- 
munities, and begun utilizing their resources, both personal and material. 
These congregations have discovered new growth, new fields of opportunity, 
t and unprecedented strength. They are the hope of the city. If the Prot 
estant churches cannot solve their city problems, they will cease to be the 
dominant religious force of tomorrow because each year America’s popula- 
tion becomes more urban. 





Our Growing Suburbs and Their 
Churches 


KENNETH D. MILLER 


I 


Ly THE LAST DECADE the American people have been on 
the move as never before in their history. About one half of our people 
have moved at least once in the last ten years, and thirteen million of them 
have moved across state lines. Certain well-defined trends are discernible: 
movements from the East to the West, from the North to the South and 
Southwest, from the rural areas to the city, and from the city out to 
the suburbs. 

The trend to the suburbs has been spectacular. It is evidenced in 
every part of the country. As New Yorkers have been pushing up into 
Westchester County, down on to Long Island and across into New Jersey, 
so the outlying districts of such cities as Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, Tucson, Denver, San Francisco, and, most 
spectacularly of all, Los Angeles, have been experiencing a phenomenal 
growth. Land that has been previously used only for farming is now 
covered by acres of new homes. Large estates have been broken up and 
developed for hundreds of families instead of one. Sleepy little villages 
on the fringes of our cities have been transformed into large, bustling com- 
munities. Old established suburbs have doubled, tripled, or quadrupled 
their population. Some have become satellite cities of 25,000, 50,000, and 
even 100,000 population. All in all, the suburban population of the United 
States has increased two-and-a-half times the rate of total population gain, 
and it is now estimated that no less than thirty-five million of our people 
may rightly be called suburbanites. 

The reasons for this pronounced trend are not hard to find. The 
exigencies of national defense during World War II conditioned our people 
to uprooting themselves and moving somewhere else. Servicemen from our 
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cities by millions had the opportunity to observe for the first time what life 
can be like in smaller communities. A prosperous economy with steady 
employment and high wages has brought the purchase of “a home in the 
country” within the range of possibility for thousands of families, especially 
as liberalized mortgage arrangements have made such purchases possible 
with a small down payment. Conditions in the cities—housing shortages, 
high rents, overcrowded schools, and deteriorating neighborhoods—have 
impelled families, especially those with young children, to seek a home 
outside of the city. Our city people have been educated to appreciate the 
value of sunshine, fresh air and play space, and are beginning to realize 
that instead of relying upon weekends in the parks or at the beaches they 
can make their home in a place where such advantages are daily and 
immediately available. The development of transportation facilities by 
railroad, bus, and express highways has brought outlying communities 
within easy reach of those who work in the city. The decentralization of 
many industries has lured many families to the suburbs where the bread- 
winner can be nearer to the plant or office. Furthermore, moving to the 
suburbs and owning one’s own home gives one status and satisfies the drive 
“to get ahead” which is the great American dream. 

Suburban life as depicted in magazine articles and advertisements is a 
lush existence with houses costing at least $50,000, extensive lawns and 
gardens, at least two cars in the garage, and with children attending private 
schools, expensive summer camps, and large universities. But many of our 
suburbs are of a much more modest character. In many new developments 
the houses are small and often look as if a strong wind could blow them away, 
even though they cost from $12,000 to $20,000. The houses are huddled 
close together on small lots. But still such suburbanites do have a yard 
with some play space and even room for a modest garden. And they are 
“in the country,” surrounded by people of the same economic and social 
status as themselves. 

There are many different kinds of suburbs. There are rich suburbs 
and poor suburbs. There are suburbs with a heavy concentration of the 
foreign-born and a sizable Negro population. Others are inhabited almost 
exclusively by “old-line Americans.” There are workers’ suburbs and 
suburbs for their bosses. There are suburbs where Cadillacs and Buicks 
predominate, others where Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth cars predominate, 
and still others where it is the old “jalopy” that takes Dad to work or Ma 
to the market. There are suburbs which are old communities enlarged and 
face-lifted, and there are suburbs which have been built up from scratch. 
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But with all these differences there is discernible a general pattern of 
life that may be called the suburban way of life. The population is relatively 
homogeneous. One is likely to find neighbors of similar interests and tastes. 
There is a sense of belonging to a community where you are known and 
know your fellow townsfolk and are not just another customer or taxpayer. 

Suburban people are busy. They take pride in their homes and work 
hard at improving their appearance and convenience inside and out. The 
almost universal use of washing machines, electric refrigerators, modernized 
kitchens, power mowers, and, of course, television, testifies eloquently to 
the reality of America’s much-vaunted high standard of living. Suburban- 
ites, the women particularly, are lured by a multiplicity of activities, by clubs, 
lodges, civic organizations, and churches. Most suburbanites are heavily 
in debt for their homes and for the installments due on the purchase of 
automobiles, and appliances. They have young children to educate. Still 
while times are good they “get by,” and are apt to be most generous in 
their philanthropies. Cultural standards in the middle-class and upper- 
class suburbs are high, with a lively interest in good books, music, informa- 
tional lectures, and in national and world events. Television serves as the 
lowest common denominator of cultural life in the suburbs as elsewhere 
in the country. 

Many suburbanites find their lives divided into two compartments: 
the city where the men make their living, and the suburb where their 
wives and children live and where the men spend their leisure time. 
Suburbs can be sharply segregated communities with considerable exclusive- 
ness leading to a sophisticated contentment and a smug complacency. In 
many a suburb the secularistic philosophy which measures life in terms 
of material possessions comes to full flowering, with the resulting culture 
being more amenable to the cocktail party, bridge club, or golf club than to 
community responsibility, and with the dominating group of rising executives 
creating an atmosphere of complete self-sufficiency. On the other hand, 
a suburb can be and often is the place where the cultural, civic, and religious 
life of the people can flourish at its highest level. At any rate, millions of 
Americans find suburban living richly satisfying, providing the setting 
wherein happiness and worthy living may be achieved as well as material 
well-being. 7 


What is the place of the church, and specifically the Protestant church, 
in the American suburb? 


In the first place, these new communities and the rapidly growing 
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older ones must be provided with adequate church facilities. Suburbanites 
with their peculiar needs and opportunities need what the church and the 
church alone can provide. The mere churching of our suburbs constitutes 
a problem of the first magnitude. This task our major denominations 
have had to deal with, for many of these communities are unable to erect 
a church building unaided. 

In the Los Angeles area, for example, no less than 125 communities 
have been spotted by the Council of Churches as in need of new church 
buildings, and the responsibility for development has been assigned to the 
various denominations by a comity agreement. The Tucson, Arizona, area 
needs at least thirteen new churches to cope with a population increase of 
250,000. Florida and Texas find most existing churches inadequate, with 
scores of new communities entirely unchurched. And so it goes across the 
country. One denomination states that it should be starting a new church 
building every other month to meet the needs of these growing communi- 
ties. For instance, the new Fairless plant of the United States Steel Com- 
pany at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, has attracted 40,000 people who are 
being housed in two projects, Fairless Hills and Levittown. Allotments 
of building lots have been made to the various churches. With this sort 
of development occurring in the vicinity of practically every large city in 
the land, it is no wonder that our denominational bodies regard the provision 
of funds for new buildings as a high priority in their benevolence budget 
and have been engaged in raising millions of dollars for that purpose. 

This effort is not only a ready response to a felt need, but a good 
investment as well. Funds devoted to the erection of new church buildings 
in growing communities can be counted on to bring a return in added moral, 
spiritual, and financial strength to the sponsoring denominations. Examples 
by the score could be cited of churches founded within the last ten years 
which now have a plant worth several hundred thousand dollars, a mem- 
bership of five hundred, seven hundred, twelve hundred, and even higher, 
and a missionary budget of several thousand dollars annually. 

As a result of this nation-wide effort and the vigorous action of estab- 
lished suburban churches, the leading Protestant denominations have a good 
proportion of their fine church buildings, able ministers, and generous 
budgets for church support and benevolences in the suburbs, and the task 
is just begun. In fact, even now, the great city churches are being over- 
shadowed by the great suburban churches in size, in wealth, and in impor- 
tance. We constantly hear of suburban churches launching a campaign to 
raise $500,000 or even a million dollars for a new church building. Some 
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of the best-equipped churches in the country are to be found in the suburbs, 
with beautiful sanctuaries, the finest organs, a complete educational unit 
and parish house, luxuriously appointed. 

The suburban communities where the people are of more modest 
incomes are not being passed over entirely. But there is no great rush on 
the part of the denominations to provide churches in such communities, 
since it is possible that such churches may become missionary liabilities and 
few church bodies seem anxious to add to their list of difficult situations. 


Ill 


But what of the program of the suburban church? A plant and a purse 
are vital elements in a church, but so also are a purpose and a program 
expressed through consecrated personalities centering about the Great 
Personality of the Christ. 

Suburban churches are among our most successful churches, if success 
be measured in terms of size, rate of growth, church-school attendance, 
multiplicity of activities, and wealth. But are they also effective churches? 
That is to say, does their ministry have any appreciable effect upon the life 
of the community? Are lives being transformed? Are suburban church 
members growing in their knowledge of God? Are they slaying their 
prejudices, enlarging their horizons, deepening their life purposes, building 
the structure of their family life on the basis of their Christian faith? 

Some of the country’s ablest ministers are to be found in suburban 
churches. But they, like their parishioners, are busy. They have to be if 
they are to establish contact with the new people moving into the com- 
munity, endeavor to make them feel at home in the group, spark plug the 
social, educational, and financial affairs of the church, keep up with hospital 
and sick calls, conduct funerals and weddings, counsel with their people on 
personal problems, and maintain even a minimum of participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

But many such a minister, while dashing from one appointment to 
another, must give a thought to the net result of his busy ministry. Is the 
church more than a pleasant community activity, a sort of spiritual country 
club of like-minded, like-cultured, like-moneyed, and, of course, like-colored 
people who like to come together under religious auspices which will bring 
to them comfort, reassurance, good advice, mild inspiration, and a little 
gentle prodding? 

In a typical middle-class suburban church gathering one is impressed 
with the potentiality for moral and financial leadership represented there. 
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While there is much to be done in any suburban community, it is doubtful 
if the full potential of the members of the congregation can be realized 
there. One of the largely unmet needs of suburban congregations is the 
utilization of their resources as Christians for the meeting of the needs and 
problems of the city where so many of their members make their living. 

Our cities have grown in size and importance because of the concentra- 
tion of manufacturing, commerce, finance, and service occupations necessary 
to our industrial economy. To make the city’s economy function, man power 
is needed to manage its large corporations, to run its huge factories, to 
conduct its financial affairs, to shape the nation’s advertising, to publish 
the country’s books and magazines and its most influential newspapers, to 
dream up new ways of entertaining the American public and to staff the 
city’s gigantic educational plants. Along with these executives has come 
an army of white-collar workers, men and women, to fill the minor positions 
and to take care of the enormous clerical work entailed, and then another 
army of skilled and unskilled workers to do the necessary labor in factories, 
buildings, hotels, and public works. All of these have been lured to the 
city by the prospect of getting ahead. 

The first group of city workers, constituting management and its 
satellites, is now largely represented in our suburban population. For them, 
getting out of the city is a part of the getting ahead. On the other hand, 
the white-collar workers and skilled and unskilled labor are more apt to 
remain in the city. They, too, get ahead, but they stay put. This residue 
of city dwellers, after the suburban exodus, has to contend at firsthand with 
bad housing, congestion, high rentals, inadequate schools and transportation 
facilities, and their concomitant social problems. Suburbanites have run 
away from these problems and assume all too little responsibility for meet- 
ing them, despite the fact that they and the interests they serve are re- 
sponsible for creating them. 

The vacuum created in the life of the city by the exodus of so many 
folk of the middle and upper economic brackets is often filled by people 
of radically different backgrounds—Negroes, Puerto Ricans or Mexicans, 
for example. So suburbanites all too often conclude that they were driven 
out of the city by these new arrivals and this assumption is a contributing 
factor to their racial prejudices. The fact is that these new workers were 
drawn into the city by the exodus from the city of city dwellers of an older 
vintage and by their “graduation” from the ranks of labor to the white- 
collar class. Few suburbanites stop to think that the hotels, restaurants, 
subways, buses, and factories so essential to them would close down in 
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twenty-four hours if all the people they so often disdainfully refer to as 
“the riff-raff of the city” should sudderly decide to leave the city as they 
have done. 

Commuters are tapped in their offices or shops for contributions to 
the community chest and other city charities, but for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the city they accept little or no responsibility. When they board 
the five-fifteen train or point the car in a homeward direction they shake 
off the grime of the city and leave the depleted city churches to struggle 
on unaided. Some way should be found to sensitize the consciences of 
suburbanites and to make the strength of their churches available to the 
city and its churches. Some suburban churches are assuming a financial 
and a personal interest in the churches of the city, but so far these are 
exceptional cases. 

Perhaps more than any other group in this country, suburbanites need 
to hear the clarion call of the gospel to action, to broader interests, to 
closer identification with the problems of the city, the nation, and the world, 
to a heightened sense of fellowship with those of other economic, social, 
and racial backgrounds. For their besetting sins are complacency and self- 
satisfaction. There are suburban churches where such a message is pro- 
claimed resoundingly and responded to nobly, but such prophetic preaching 
is not always the outstanding characteristic of the suburban pulpit. 

Buttressing such preaching from the pulpit, suburban churches have 
a particular need for a heightened imagination in devising their programs. 
One encounters in all too many such churches nothing but the stereo- 
typed pattern which has been in vogue among Protestant churches for a 
generation. Smooth-running, sophisticated, mildly enjoyable, but inward- 
looking and stodgy—such are the impressions one has of all too many 
churches in these favored areas. 

Most suburbs are small enough to permit of some real community 
planning and real co-operation of the churches among themselves and with 
the community agencies. Yet many churches proceed as if their chief reason 
for existence were to magnify an institution. 

Here, too, is an unusual opportunity for pastoral counseling, now 
quite the vogue in Protestant circles. For suburbanites have their problems 
and in many of them a wise spiritual adviser can be of great help. This 
is particularly true of family relations. For here, too, divorce takes its 
toll of a stable family life. Suburban families have many children. So child 
guidance is a must. Nor are the suburbs free from juvenile delinquency. 
Incidents of vandalism, gangsterism, thefts, and hold-ups are by no means 
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absent from suburbia. Juvenile delinquency is not wholly a question of 
environment. It is a question, too, of careful parental guidance and of the 
impartation of some sense of right and wrong. Here the church should 
have a contribution to make. 

Enough suburban churches have embodied these emphases in their 
program to demonstrate that churches located in these growing communi- 
ties can grow in other ways than in size, and realize their high potentiality 
not only in terms of success but also in terms of real effectiveness for the 
kingdom of God. 

It is all too widely assumed that in the suburbs the music of the 
Gospel “plays itself and needs no score and no directing baton. But with 
the expansion of suburbia surely it is time that Protestant leaders gave at- 
tention to the peculiar problems of these churches similar to that given 
to the churches of the rural and urban areas. Logically, this should be 
considered a part of the city church problem. However, so pressing is the 
concern of churchmen for the inner city that they seem to have little time 
or energy left to deal with the suburban church beyond that necessary to 
provide adequate church buildings in these “high priority areas.” 

For the most part, suburban churches would rank high in the effective- 
ness of their worship services and of their programs of religious education. 
Preaching in the suburbs is well above the average. Pastoral work is assidu- 
ously performed. But much more stress is needed upon the community, na- 
tional and world outreach of the members of these growing congregations. In 
communicating the relevance of the gospel to all human situations and all 
human problems, not all suburban churches could be given a passing mark. 
Perhaps that is one reason why in one suburban church studied it was found 
that sixty-five per cent of the adult membership accepted no responsibility 
for the church other than to sit in the pew and contribute to its support. 

So in the conference of suburban pastors so clearly called for by the 
situation, the agenda should include the following questions: (1) What is 
the responsibility of the suburban church for the city and its churches? 
(2) How can the suburban church deal more effectively with community, 
national and world problems? (3) How may the laity be put to work in 
and through the suburban church? 





Eschatology in the Light of Current 


Theological Discussions 
WILLIAM R. CANNON 


Eecuasoeccy, or the doctrine of Last Things, is to Meth- 
odism, as to all other branches of the Christian Church, one among many 
bequests which it has received from its New Testament beginnings.’ 

It does not follow, however, that The Methodist Church has put 
this doctrine to the same theological usage that other churches have, or 
that she has not interpreted it in the light of her traditions and given it a 
meaning and a force peculiarly her own. Always there is one regnant 
principle in every theological system, and that principle (religious interest 
or concern) defines each specific doctrine and determines its interpretation 
and application to the practices of Christian living. The theme of Meth- 
odist theology is personal salvation, not so much as it is understood objec- 
tively according to the Reformation formula “by grace through faith,” but 
rather as it is apperceived subjectively by man through the surety that 
he himself possesses it and uses it in the achievements of character and the 
exercise of good works. The doctrine of eschatology is no exception to this 
rule. Consequently, the Methodist conception of Last Things is to a marked 
degree predetermined by its concern for present things, and what the future 
might hold in the way of spiritual possibilities not yet realized is not of 
nearly so much interest as what “the here and now” already has in the 
way of spiritual achievement. Our hope of the future if divorced from 
our duty in the present is as empty as a dream and as meaningless as madness. 


I 


There is, therefore, little or no affinity, doctrinally or otherwise, be- 
tween Methodism and those adventists and millenarian sects which have 


1 The term “Eschatology” is a derivative of several New Testament phrases: év Ty eoxarn uépa 
(John 6:39); é ecxdrwy rwv xpovwy (1 Pet. 1:20); Ta €'oxara (Matt. 12:45); meaning “the 
last day,” “the last times,” “the last state” respectively. Exact derivation: €@xaros, meaning last, and 
Aéyos, meaning doctrine. See article, “Eschatology,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, latest edition, Vol. Vv III, 
p- 702; and T. O. Summers, Systematic Theology (Tigert Revision, Publishing House of M. E. Church, 
South, 1888), Vol. II, Glossary, p. 19. 
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flourished with almost the exotic wildness of the tropics in what normally we 
think of as the temperate climate of our American religious life. 

The millennium, that traditional period of one thousand years during 
which Christ will rule the earth in person, is conspicuously absent from 
the working vocabulary both of historic and contemporary Methodism. 
Where the word occurs at all in the writings of our theologians, it is 
generally employed either as a reference to the teaching on this subject by 
others or else as a quaint reminder of this phase of New Testament and 
early patristic eschatology; we are more remarkable in the breach we have 
made with the sensuality, materiality, and even temporality of its details 
than in our observance of its literalness and its extremely earthly portrayal 
of the post-mortem state. 

To be sure, Mr. Wesley does not deny that the millennium will come, 
because, as he reminds the Reverend Doctor Middleton in his open letter 
to him of January 4, 1749, to say that the early church fathers believed 
in such a future period of time when the souls of them “who have been 
martyred for the witness of Jesus” shall live and reign with him is “neither 
more or less than to say, they believed the Bible.” * But still he is careful 
to remind his readers that they dare not, from their interpretation of the 
Scriptures, attempt to supply the descriptive data of such a state,* and dis- 
claims any knowledge himself of the time and circumstances of its coming.* 
His lack of concern for the millenarian doctrine is registered in the fact 
that in the index to the standard fourteen-volume edition of his collective 
works there are only five brief references to it. He seems never to have 
addressed a single sermon to this theme, and one will look in vain among 
his writings for a theological treatise on the millennium. Indeed, in a 
comment upon Bengelius’ opinion concerning it, he wrote: “I have no opinion 
at all upon the head: I can determine nothing at all about it. These calcula- 
tions are far above, out of my subject. I have only one thing to do,—to 
save my soul, and those that hear me.” © 

But more than mere indifference to the calculations and predictions of 
millenarian adventism, there is inherent in Methodist theology an antipathy 


2 Wesley, J., Works (ed. by T. Jackson, 3rd ed., Wesleyan-Methodist Book-Room, London, 1831), 
Vol. X, p. 31. See also his statement to the Rev. Mr. Hartley: “I cannot but thank you for your strong 
and seasonable confirmation of the comfortable doctrine [the doctrine of the millennium]; of which I 
cannot entertain the least doubt as long as I believe the Bible.” Works, Vol. XII, p. 244. 

8 “How far these experiences [of the millennium] are to be taken literally, how far figuratively only, 
who can tell?” Wesley, J., Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament, Rev. 20:3. 

* Works, Vol. XII, p. 437- 

5 Jbid.. Vol. XII, p. 319. 
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to the underlying spirit out of which such curious reckonings and prophecies 
come. 

To be sure, there is something pathetic as well as ludicrous about the 
confident announcement by William Miller (an American Don Quixote 
whose books of chivalry were the Bible and whose fanatical zeal in study 
reminds us of its counterpart in the Spanish knight) that Christ would come 
to earth in 1843 and that the old order would give place to the new before 
men’s very eyes.” We can sympathize with Miller and his followers in their 
disappointment; for, if any of their members ascended hills and housetops 
in their ascension robes,’ they all had to come down again and in the end 
had to submit, like their contemporaries, to a natural death. We may smile 
at the selection by the Seventh-Day Adventists of the small number of 
144,000 of Revelation 7:1-8 as the number of the elect, but at the same 
time we are shocked at their inordinate arrogance in claiming that they alone, 
because they among the Christian denominations keep the fourth command- 
ment by observing the Sabbath on the seventh day, constitute the number 
who will attain everlasting life. This claim is an unequivocal repudiation 
of the Methodist teaching that salvation is freely offered by God to all 
men alike, and that any circumstance impeding its realization in a person’s 
life is put there by that person himself through his unwillingness to respond 
to Divine grace. 

In a sense and to a degree that their advocates themselves perhaps do 
not realize, these adventist and millenarian systems represent an effort to 
prolong the present into the future and to project the materiality of earth 
into the spirituality of heaven. The Jehovah’s Witnesses, for example, 
provide a minute description of the millennium and state exactly how the 
resurrected bodies are to be fed. 

The second advent of Christ on earth, the binding of Satan, the one- 
thousand-year reign over the just, the unloosing of Satan, the war of saints 
and sinners, the conquest of evil by Christ, the great assize in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and eternal bliss in heaven for the good and eternal punish- 
ment in hell for the wicked—details variously arranged in the sundry 
accounts, have never appealed to the Methodists. There is danger in pro- 
jecting the conditions of time upon eternity. Mr. Wesley’s admonition still 
holds: “The danger does not lie in maintaining that the thousand years are 


6 Miller, Wm., Evidences from Scripture and History of the Second Coming of Christ about the Year 
A.D. 1843, Joshua V. Himes, Boston, 1842. 

7 There are stories, but no historical evidence, that the Millerites went to such fanatical excesses. 
Nichol, F., The Midnight Cry, Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington, D. C., 1945. Article, 
“William Miller,” Encyclopedia Britannica, latest edition, Vol. XV, p. 497. 
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yet to come, but interpreting them, whether past or to come, in a gross or 
carnal sense. The doctrine of the Son of God is a mystery. So is his cross; 
and so is his glory.” * Ul 


But, if there is danger in projecting the conditions of time upon eternity, 
there is likewise danger of anticipating the future to such a degree of fervor 
that one misunderstands the present and acts almost as if expectancy were 
accomplishment and as if a faraway promise, the fulfillment of which lies 
beyond time, were the negation of time itself and the annulment of all 
temporal responsibility. To be sure, the present may anticipate the future 
as it remembers the past, but it can never become the future until it transcends 
itself in a new present made either more splendid or more terrible by the 
exact realization of all that was potential in its own past and the creativity 
which marked its distinctive moment in history. 

If the sensate millenarianism of certain of the American sects repre- 
sents the capitulation of eternal hope to present fulfillment, then much of 
the theology of the state churches on the continent of Europe, conversely, 
represents the surrender of present accomplishment to an insubstantial, 
indefinable promise, the nature of the realization of which is incomprehen- 
sible because it is completely divorced from all experiential reality. Its God 
is incognito to the discernment of men, and his revelation is simply the 
disclosure that he is himself and chooses to keep inviolate the mystery of 
his own divine being. 


Consequently, preaching at most is the announcement of the eschaton. 
The culmination of all religious effort is prayer. And the injunction of 
the pessimistic author of the Book of Ecclesiastes is the warning to shackle 
the mind and harness all moralistic effort, awaiting entirely the doings of 
God: “God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore, let thy words be 
few” (Eccles. 5:12). Eschatology, therefore, intrudes upon the territory 
of every other Christian doctrine; present things are blurred and distorted 
by the blinding light of the close proximity of Last Things; and the church 
is “an eschatological magnitude,”*® the congregation of those awaiting ex- 
pectantly the second coming of their Lord. Indeed, they who hold this 
interpretation seem to understand the eschatological expectancy of the New 
Testament Church as that of a second advent of Jesus; and this unfulfilled 
hope of the first century they have transplanted into the twentieth, disre- 


8 Wesley, J., Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament, Rev. 20:2. 


® Aulén, G., The Faith of the Christian Church, tr. Wahlstrom & Arden, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia 
1948, p. 437. 
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garding the missionary and evangelical accomplishments of the first dis- 
ciples which transformed the pagan world and created Western civilization. 

Schweitzer’s ruthless criticism of the thought and mission of Jesus— 
whose eschatology he presents as so extreme as to mean that Jesus expected 
the violent and catastrophic coming of God’s kingdom at the harvest time 
of the very first year of his ministry in Galilee, and even told his disciples 
that they would not complete their preaching journey through the cities 
and towns of Jewry before the end would have come *°—does not disturb 
the urgency of their own eschatological pronouncements. And that same 
Jesus whom Schweitzer described as having “laid hold of the wheel of the 
world to set it moving on that last revolution which is to bring all ordinary 
history to a close,” and yet having been crushed and destroyed by it 
and thrown aside in the wake of history, they present none the less as the 
Danielic Son of Man of this era, still announcing his apocalyptic advent, 
inviting them to his eschatological feasts, and proclaiming that the Church 
is a transitional society between time and eternity, his bride awaiting her 
wedding with the bridegroom in glory.” 

Schweitzer, of course, takes the Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline letters, 
and the Book of Revelation as documents belonging to the greatest and 
most flourishing periods in the history of Jewish apocalyptic literature.’* 
And yet to him the eschatology of Jesus was so intensely personal and 
fanatically esoteric that even Jesus’ own reporters, the Synoptic Evangelists, 
did not understand him, and consequently in dealing with the Gospels 
literary questions have nothing to do with the gaining of a clear idea of the 
course of events, since the Evangelists themselves did not have a clear idea 
of it before their minds.”* 


Rudolf Bultmann is more conservative in his estimate of the teachings 
of Jesus. To Schweitzer, Jesus was no teacher at all; he was the self- 
appointed Son of Man carrying out his predetermined role of the escha- 


ton.”> To Bultmann, on the other hand, Jesus never associated himself 


with the role of the Messiah."® Indeed, he pointed ehead to someone 
other than himself as the coming Son of Man; and, though the dominant 
concept of his message was the “immediately impending eruption” of the 


10 Schweitzer, A., The Quest of the Historical Jesus, A. & C. Black, London, 1936, p. 357. 
11 [bid., p. 369. 

12 Note the recent commentaries from Europe on Ephesians. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 365, 366. 

14 Tbid., p. 392. 

18 [bid., pp. 351 ff., 363, 365, 369, 371, 375-382, 387-395. 

16 Bultmann, R., The Theology of the New Testament, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1951, p. 9. 
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kingdom of God,” still Jesus accepted the Jewish apocalyptic picture only 
with significant reduction of detail.’* It was the disciples and the evangelists 
who personalized in the Master the messianic concepts they themselves, 
with their contemporaries, entertained.’® It was they who concocted the 
legend of the temptation * and projected backward into Jesus’ lifetime 
the stories of the transfiguration and Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, 
treating them as if they had been real history. These stories originated 
“in the interest not of biography but of faith.” ** Without doubt, the first 
church regarded itself “as the congregation of the end of days,” “the vesti- 
bule of God’s reign, which was shortly to appear.” *” Its sacraments were 
eschatological,” and the gift of the Spirit represented that glorious bequest 
given by God to his followers at the end of time.” 

But these interpretations, both of Schweitzer and of Bultmann, are 
historical interpretations of the New Testament; and they are relieved of 
their exaggeration for contemporary Christianity by Schweitzer, on the 
one hand, in his following of the Spirit of Jesus rather than the historical 
Jesus’ eschatological mistakes, and by Bultmann, on the other, in his 
demythologizing technique in which faith can be extirpated from fancy as 
ideal can take the place of facts based on erroneous assumptions. 

Contemporary continental theology seems to have accepted too much 
of Schweitzer’s and Bultmann’s New Testament intrepretations and perhaps 
too little of the ingenious devices these men have used to relieve them- 
selves of the practical consequences in ethics and in life of their implications. 
For many of these theologians, no doubt, the historicity of the records of 
much of Jesus’ life is questionable, for they follow Kierkegaard in con- 
fessing that one cannot learn anything about Christ from history.” Karl 
Barth, for example, has gone so far as to say that the humanity of Jesus 
as such is not revelation. Indeed, this person, dying on a cross, is to us a 
tragic figure, a veritable stumbling block for faith.7* But all the same, 
they have retained the stress upon eschatology, the proclamation of the 
second coming, and the apocalypticism of these extreme interpretations 
of Jesus, as if nineteen centuries had not intervened between us and him, 
and as if that generation to whom he said, “Some of you standing 


17 Thid., p. 3- 21 Jhid., p. 
18 Tbid., p. 6. 22 Tbid., p. 
19 Thid., p. 26. 28 Thid., p. 
20 Jhid., p. 27. 24 Thid., p. 41. 


25 Hollander, L. M., Selections from the Writings of Kierkegaard, University of Texas Press, Austin, 
1923, p. 167. 


26 Barth, K., The Doctrine of the Word of God, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936, p. 371. 
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here shall not taste death until the Kingdom is come” were our genera- 
tion too. 

The contemporary continental emphasis upon eschatology displays, in 
my judgment, a definite form or pattern, varying in details perhaps among 
various theologians but exemplifying none the less certain salient charac- 
teristics which all hold in common: First, the New Testament presents 
Jesus as an eschatological figure ushering men and society immediately 
into the presence of Last Things. He is the Lord of the harvest; his fan 
is already in his hand to separate the wheat from the chaff. Secondly, the 
Church belongs more to eternity than it does to time; it is, in earthly form, 
temporary and transitory; it is constantly moving toward its everlasting 
end in glory. Thirdly, the eschatological process has already begun; men 
and nations are constantly being judged and redeemed; the signs which 
the New Testament gives as indicative of the end are in reality the recurring 
characteristics of all life under the scrutiny of God’s judgment. It is 
normal for the Church to be persecuted, and the hardships described in 
the beatitudes are the common lot of the children of God on earth. 
Fourthly, it is not the business of Christians to concern themselves with 
temporal affairs. Man’s disorder in truth is God’s design. We are to watch 
and wait and anxiously pray for and earnestly expect deliverance through 
the second coming of our Savior. Fifthly, what is to be will be, despite 
our efforts; the nature and time of the eschaton, like anything else, is a 
matter of God’s own good pleasure. “Above the dogmatic eschatological 
necessity, writes Schweitzer, “there stands the omnipotence of God, which 
is bound by no limitations.” * 

Against such an emphasis and interpretation, Methodist theology 
asserts a defiant and unequivocal “No.” To begin with, we cannot accept 
the New Testament interpretation which makes the concern for eschatology 
swallow up the whole of Jesus’ thought and work; we repudiate any 
picture of the Master which is less than that of the perfect man; we 
cannot follow a mistaken fanatic or a mad enthusiast.”* Our view of him 
is still that of Teacher and Savior, one who shows us God’s way and 
provides us with the power to walk therein. Consequently our concern 
is not with the unknown future but with the realizable present. The 
description of God as arbitrary and capricious is the picture we hold of 
the devil. John Wesley, in his commentary on perhaps the most eschato- 


27 Schweitzer, A., Op. cit., p. 390. 


28 See my criticism of Schweitzer’s views, Cannon, W. R., The Redeemer, The Abingdon Press, 1951, 
pp- 21, 22. 
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logical passage in the entire New Testament, wrote calmly and in keeping 
with the common-sense, activistic bent of his ministry: “How great things 
these! And how short the time! What is needful to us? Wisdom, patience, 
faithfulness, watchfulness. It is no time to settle upon our lees.” 


III 


There is a third interpretation of Christian eschatology, at least of 
Jesus’ teachings about it, which is current today and which exerts con- 
siderable influence upon contemporary theological opinion, especially in 
Britain and the United States. It styles itself “realized eschatology,” and 
thus by its very descriptive label invalidates the original meaning of that 
which it seeks, not necessarily to define, but to explain. If the “last day” 
had been realized already, then to what order of existence does the long 
series of succeeding days belong? It is the biblical day which in God’s 
sight is like a thousand years; and by it are we to assume that all progress, 
at least in the spiritual realm, is obviated, and do we find in it everything 
that ought to be expected in the domain of God’s reign? For the petition 
which our Lord taught the disciples to make to God, “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven,” this concept would substitute 
the assertion, “Thy kingdom has already come from heaven to earth, and 
thy will is being done in time as in those spirit regions beyond time which 
we call eternity.” 

This interpretation of eschatology as having already been realized 
at a given time in history and as marking, therefore, the moment of 
Christianity’s advent rather than the grand and glorious climax of its 
historical existence when time shall give way to eternity, is, to say the 
least, novel and, as far as I am able to determine, has no precedent in 
any of the major traditions of our religion. It is associated in contemporary 
thought with the name of C. H. Dodd. 

Whereas Schweitzer, as we have seen, attributes the apocalyptic and 
catastrophic elements in the New Testament directly to Jesus and insists 
that our Lord’s conviction of the impending end of the created order was 
so extreme that even his reporters did not wholly comprehend its meaning, 
C. H. Dodd, on the contrary, holds that the teaching about the nearness 
of Christ’s second advent and the immediate coming of the Kingdom on 
earth are the products, not of the mind of Jesus at all, but rather that of 
the primitive Christian community.*° Indeed, according to Dodd, all that 


29 Wesley, J., Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament, Rev. 20:3. 
80 Dodd, C. H., The Parables of the Kingdom, Nisbet & Co., London, 1935, ch. II. 
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Jesus taught had to do entirely with the mission he was at that time 
performing among men; ™ the disciples and evangelists took his words, 
both admonitions and parables, out of their context and recast them in a 
new context of their own devising and made them imply things about 
the future which Jesus himself never intended.** Consequently, Dodd 
employs the principle of form criticism ** in such a way as to sur- 
prise the originators of that method of historical investigation, and arrives 
in each instance at a setting in life so natural and so much like our own, 
that one is amazed that the tradition could have been confused to the 
extent that it must have been in the minds of the evangelists, to have 
caused them to write what they did in the Gospels in place of it. 

Take the story of the wicked husbandmen who, in order to possess 
the vineyard they have been commissioned to cultivate while the owner is 
away, not only refuse to pay rent to the owner’s servants who come from 
time to time to collect it but finally murder the owner’s son and heir. This 
is a dramatic story emphasizing that the ministry of Jesus is the climax of 
God’s dealing with his people and showing the rebellion of the Jews in 
their “murderous assault upon the successor of the prophets.” ** This is 
the natural interpretation of this parable, and, so far as I can judge, the 
same in Wesley’s Explanatory Notes Upon the New Testament® as in 


Dodd’s The Parables of the Kingdom. Mr. Wesley, like Dodd, calls the 
Kingdom of God, in this instance, the Gospel. However, Dodd closes the 
story as Jesus told it with the question, ““What will the owner of the vine- 
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yard do? Mr. Wesley, following St. Matthew, accepts also the appli- 
cation with this futuristic comment: “Stumblers at Christ shall even then 
receive much hurt. He is said to fall on this stone, who hears the Gospel 
and does not believe. In vengeance it will destroy him. It will fall on 
every unbeliever, when Christ cometh in the clouds of heaven.” * 

But other parables, such as the Faithful and Unfaithful Servants, the 
Waiting Servants, the Thief at Night, and the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
are eschatological in their very nature and must almost be retold in order 
to extirpate from them the futuristic judgment and fix the lesson, as Dodd 
does, within the scope of Jesus’ earthly sojourn. These stories, he writes, 
“were intended to enforce his appeal to men to recognize that the Kingdom 
of God was present in all its momentous consequences, and by their conduct 


81 Jbid., p. 197. 35 Op. cit., Commentary on Matthew 21:33-44. 
32 [bid., pp. 153-158, 174, 193. 86 Dodd, C. H., op. cit., p. 126. 

38 Jbid., p. 111. 37 Wesley, J., op cit., v. 44. 
34 Tbid., p. 131. , 
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in the presence of this tremendous crisis they would judge themselves as 
faithful or unfaithful, wise or foolish.” ** A man’s judgment of himself, 
however, is seldom accurate, and in all the major instances both of personal 
life and history only the future can determine the real value of present 
doings. Many may express themselves members of the visible church, but 
few, writes Mr. Wesley, actually become members of the invisible church. * 

Indeed, Dodd’s thesis leaves little or no room for growth or develop- 
ment in spiritual things even within the framework of the temporal order. 
Such parables, for example, as the Seed and the Soil, the Tares and the 
Wheat, the Dragnet and the Fish, the Mustard Seed, and the Leaven 
are constricted by the event associated with the announcement of what 
God would have us take from him rather than to what his gift, freely 
accepted, does in human life and society. The Kingdom, for Dodd, “‘is 
neither an evolutionary process nor yet a catastrophic event in the near 
future, but a present crisis.” It is not that the kingdom of God will 
shortly come, but that it is a present fact; and not a present fact in the 
sense “that it is a tendency toward righteousness always present in the 
world, but in the sense that something has now happened which never 
happened before.” *° This is entirely unsatisfactory to the Methodist point 
of view, where growth in grace and progress in love toward the perfect 
life of God in Christ is introduced into the temporal order as preparation 
for the order which is eternal. 

“Realized eschatology” is a misnomer. Rather we Methodists would 
say “realizable conditions” which one can meet to prepare himself to live 
as he ought here and to guarantee him acceptance with God in the here- 
after. Heaven exists, if for no other reason than to remind us that our 
reach must constantly exceed our grasp and that the ideal sought must 
always be out ahead in order to attain anything at all. 


IV 


In the light of the analysis and critical appraisal of the foregoing 
views on eschatology, the Methodist doctrine of Last Things begins, even 
by inference, to take shape; and we realize how far removed we are 
both from apocalypticism, on the one hand, and “realized eschatology” 
on the other. 

The doctrine of Last Things, like every other concept in our system, 

38 Dodd, C. H., op. cit., p. 174. 


39 Wesley, J., op cit., Matt. 22:14. 
40 Tbid., p. 178. 
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serves a practical or pragmatic end. Whatever else its purpose may be, at 
least it is this: the last of life is that for which the first was planned; 
the goal of living is at the same time its deadline; whatever God intended 
us to do to fulfill our temporal destiny must be done before time runs 
out for us. The record of our deeds, for good or ill, is finished, insofar 
as posterity can read it, at the grave. 

Consequently, the primary principle in our concept is that the escha- 
ton is an individual experience. It comes to each of us in the moment of 
death. The penitent thief, for example, asked Jesus to remember him 
when he came into his kingdom; and John Wesley, though he believed 
in paradise as “the place where the souls of the righteous remain from 
death till the resurrection,” still in his comment on this request was 
constrained to admit that Jesus meant, “I will not only remember thee 
then, but this very day.” ** The thief, Wesley wrote, acknowledged Christ 
as king, “and such a king, as after he is dead, can profit the dead.” ” 
No matter what our peculiar concepts of the first stages of the post-mortem 
experience may be, no matter what interpretation we may give to supra- 
temporal reality, still once we have passed the border between time and 
eternity, we know that we belong to him and that the relationship we have 
established with our Savior here will determine our destiny hereafter. 

In the light of this interpretation, whatever else the second advent 
may involve, whether it will be a universal incident taking place in the 
presence of all life on earth, whether it will end temporal reality as 
creation began it, certainly this much it must include: Christ’s second 
coming to us takes place when we die and are translated from mundane to 
spiritual creatures; at that time we stand under the full scrutiny of his 
justice and he decides in mercy the nature of our immortal state. 

Mr. Wesley makes this lucid in his thoughts upon Paul’s hymn of 
love in 1 Corinthians. “When that which is perfect is come,” Mr. Wesley 
interprets as “Paul’s way of saying, at the time of death.” “Now,” he 
writes, “we see even the things which surround us, but by means of a 
glass or mirror, which reflects only their imperfect form, in a dim, faint, 
obscure manner; so that our thoughts about them are puzzling and intricate, 
and everything is a kind of riddle to us. But then (at death) we shall see, 
not a faint a but the objects themselves face to face—distinctly 

...” “,,.. Faith, hope, love, are the sum of perfection on earth, love 
ay is the s sum of perfection in heaven.” “ 
41 Wesley, J., op. cit., Luke 23:43. 


42 Tbid., v. 42. 
43 Tbid., 1 Cor. 13:10-13. 
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For all practical purposes, then, in Mr. Wesley’s theology, there is 
no distinction between paradise and heaven. The only reason he uses the 
former term at all is to have an interim state in glory for the saints awaiting 
the time when land and sea shall give up their dead, when the resurrec- 
tion of all flesh shall take place,“* when God in the majesty of his presence 
shall hold the great assize and pronounce judgment upon all creatures 
in the presence of all other creatures.“* But to those who have experi- 
enced the rewards of paradise, the pronouncement of judgment on the 
last day is no more than the public announcement of what privately they 
have already known, perhaps for centuries or, as in the case of the apostles 
and Old Testament heroes, even for millennia. The final judgment can 
signify no more than recognition day—curiously similar in the thinking 
of us Methodists to the “reading of the appointments” in these days of 
“open cabinets” and pulpit relations committees, where we know where 
we are going long in advance of actually being sent. Indeed, when we 
consider the millions upon millions of people who have already lived and 
died upon the earth, the second advent, as a historical phenomenon, would 
be limited and restricted indeed; if it is to take place in time, it must 
perforce, like the first advent, be localized by date and place and conse- 
quently be experienced only by those alive at the moment of Christ’s 
coming. 

Even Mr. Wesley sensed the incongruity of such a concept and wrote: 
“The small time, and the second thousand years, begin at the same point, 
immediately after the first thousand. But neither the beginning of the 
first, nor of the second thousand, will be known to the men upon the 
earth, as both the imprisonment of Satan and his loosening are transacted 
in the invisible world.” *° The saints reign with Christ in heaven.*’ The 
second advent as such, in contrast to the first, is given little or no attention 
by Mr. Wesley; and Jesus’ statement to Caiaphas in the Synoptics when 
he tells the high priest, “hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming upon the clouds of heaven,” the 
founder of Methodism interprets as referring, not to the second coming 
of Christ at all, but rather to his coronation in eternity after his ascension 
from the humiliation he had experienced in time.** 


If, therefore, in Methodist theology the eschaton is primarily a per- 


44 Sermon CXXXVII. This sermon was borrowed and edited by Mr. Wesley from Benjamin Calamy. 
45 Sermon XV. 


46 Wesley, J., Explanatory Notes upon the New Testament, Rev. 21:5. 
47 Tbid., v. 4. 
48 Tbid., Matt. 26:64. 
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sonal experience so that each individual is admonished to prepare for 
Christ’s coming to him in death and consequently for his own judgment 
day, it likewise has a social application. Society, too, stands under the 
scrutiny of God’s judgment. There is an eschaton in the experience of 
nations as well as men. What is the norm whereby the quality of the life 
of a civilization is measured, if it is not the law of God? What enables 
us to appraise the culture of Greece, and by what standard do we judge 
Rome? History inevitably divides itself into chapters, chronologically 
arranged, and there could be no history at all if what once was had not 
ceased to be. The eschaton came to the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
through the invading armies of Assyria and Babylon. The glory of Greece 
which, like the sun, dawned in the democracy of her city states and shone 
in the full luster of noon through the statescraft of Pericles, the oratory 
of Demosthenes, and the philosophies of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
the art of Phidias, and the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
as well as the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and the rest, 
none the less sank to an ignoble setting and today shines, like the moon, 
pale and obscure, reflected only in succeeding civilizations. Each nation 
and each civilization in the past has been weighed in the balance of cosmic 
justice; the sentence of eternity always has been passed upon the accom- 
plishments of time; societies, one and all, either have had or else will 
have their eschaton. 

Speculation about the nature as well as the time of the end of the 
world is futile. The coming of the eschaton, either to us as individuals 
or to the universe as a whole, is not our business; it is God’s. Likewise, 
concern over what heaven or hell is like, other than the inordinate desire 
to attain the one and to avoid the other, is profitless. Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither can spiritual reality be de- 
scribed in the physical terms we know. 

Methodist theology, therefore, since its inception, has insisted that 
a man must become godlike before ever he can hope to see and live with 
God hereafter. Consequently, our concern has been, is, and will always be 
in achieving, through the grace of God, the attitudes, purposes, and ways 
of heaven here on earth. We live, not in anticipation of a coming kingdom 
that will be imposed upon us by God, but rather here and now within the 
Kingdom, so that what ultimately will be cannot be greatly different from 


what already is when we love God with all our hearts and our neighbors 
as ourselves. 





A Positive Approach to the Concept 
of Salvation 


ROYAL F. SHEPARD, Jr. 


Tee WORD AND THE CONCEPT of “salvation” have 
recently acquired a respectability in circles where once they were thought 
antiquated and barbarous. The manner, however, in which this concept 
has been approached in recent years, both in pulpit and academic chair, has 
been decidedly negative in emphasis. We have come to the conclusion that 
we need to be saved, and we have undertaken a notably penetrating appraisal 
of what it is we need to be saved from. It is my contention that we need 


now to give more attention to what it is by the power of the gospel we are 
destined to be saved for. 


I. OrHERWORLDLY NEGATIVISM 


Except in those ages that have been characterized by the most shallow 
equanimity, the emphasis has probably tended to rest through the years 


on the negative side, on the side of saved-from. That has certainly been 
true of ages forced to apocalyptic speculations, such as that of Jesus, and 
such as our own. Man needs to be set free, to make an escape. He requires 
a savior in the form of a deliverer, a rescuer, a redeemer. The salvation 
wrought by that savior is seen primarily as a salvage operation. So much 
indeed is gospel, but not the whole gospel. 

Now this salvage operation presents a double aspect. It has a tran- 
scendent, ontological aspect, and an immanent, historical aspect. It has a 
Godward, objective, thitherward, otherworldly side, and it has a manward, 
subjective, hitherward, this-worldly side. Traditionally the hitherward 
side has been labeled “sanctification,” as opposed to the objective status of 
“justification.” But the two aspects, though in tension, are integral to a 
single process. 

The emphasis, however, may rest on one side or the other. Among 
Christian conservatives soteriology is given an otherworldly cast. It is 
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largely if not entirely realized at the terminus of history, or at a point 
beyond or above history. It is a matter of being saved from hell, the stress 
being there rather than on the side of being saved for heaven. Thus, in a 
letter recently published on the correspondence page of The Christian 
Century, a student at Concordia Seminary exclaims: “The true Church 


. . » has but one aim: to save souls from eternal hell by preaching Christ 
crucified.” 


II. THis-Woripiy NEGATIvIsM 

In those circles, however, which were once overladen with theological 
liberalism, the post-liberal reaction retains a more this-worldly character. 
The middle-class Philistines who support the preachers reared on the latter 
sort of theology have not yet despaired of the flesh pots of Egypt to the 
extent that their sensibilities will tolerate a return to “fire and brimstone” 
pulpiteering. But these good people have been caught up sharply enough 
by the sickness of the age to absorb a great deal of talk about their existential 
situation, both social and personal. In analyzing this situation the Protestant 
spokesmen of today are becoming increasingly apt. And they are finding 
an audience; for their analysis has great apologetic force. 


III. THe Apotocetic Limitations oF THE “SaveD-FRoM” THEOLOGY 


However, the preoccupation of the new theology with such an analysis 
has definite apologetic limitations. It waxes eloquent in revealing that we 
stand on the edge of the abyss—if indeed we do not lie mangled at the foot 
of it—but it becomes rather obscure when it begins to talk about the safe 
and solid ground. 

As a student in recent years at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, I had occasion to observe this weakness in the sermons offered by 
students, including my own, in homiletics classes. We were brilliant, we 
were clear, we were practical men of the world in that large section of the 
sermon devoted to cur need of being saved from a negative existential 
situation. But as soon as we made the transition into that rather short section 
preceding the plea that was given over to our positive destiny in Christ, we 
became vague, we grew abstract, we mouthed undigested biblical phrase- 
ology. 

Indeed, it is right at this point that one perceives one of the factors 
behind the remarkable success of that current religious fad which was so 
ably discussed by Wayne E. Oates in a recent issue of REticion 1n Lire, 
under the title, “The Cult of Reassurance.” 
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Dr. Oates’ principal target was Norman Vincent Peale, who is be- 
coming a regular shooting gallery these days. Now Dr. Peale, in his fashion, 
is not unaware of the need of his audience to be saved from the situation in 
which they find themselves. In fact, the recognition of this situation is the 
presupposition of everything he has to say. Often before the period of 
silence that forms a standard element in his services, he makes bold to 
assert in so many words, “There is not a person in this room who is not 
burdened by guilt, anxiety, grief, or some gripping personal problem.” 
And when Dr. Peale says that, he commands the undivided attention of 
twenty-three hundred souls, to say nothing of the best wishes of several 
hundred more languishing out on the Fifth Avenue sidewalk. But, taking 
the matter from there, Dr. Peale offers a positive program (labeled 
“positive thinking”) of deliverance leading to a positive condition of 
salvus; that is, health, safety, soundness, and wholeness. I find this 
positive note lacking in the sermons of many whose orthodoxy is less 
questionable, but whose hearing is more limited. 


IV. Tue Root or tHe Caution Acarinst PositTiviry 


This lack may be explained by the caution that prevails in the realistic 
theology of today. That caution appears to be motivated by certain fears. 
While my treatment of them does not pretend to be exhaustive, the four 
fears listed below would seem to be among those of major significance. 

First, there is the fear of religious perfectionism, whether it be the 
personal perfectionism of sectarian Christianity or the social perfectionism 
of the social gospel. The caution engendered by this fear is justified on 
the grounds that perfectionism leads (1) to self-righteousness with its 
immediate fruits of moral complacency, demonic tyranny, and bigotry, and 
(2) to the perfectionist illusion with its immediate fruits of an irrelevant, 
unrealistic ethic, a giddy overestimate of the powers of the regenerate man 
or society, and blindness to the depth and universality of human sin. The 
“cult of reassurance” most certainly reveals in the clearest fashion the 
perils of the perfectionist menace. It is not especially noteworthy for the 
sin of self-righteousness, probably because it is rather weak in ethical impetus. 
But the perfectionist illusion is evident in its bland appraisal of its own 
techniques and in its shallow psychology. 

Second, there is the fear of subjecting what is the work of a divine 
and ever-transcendent grace to empirical tests, evaluated by human criteria. 
That, of course, is precisely what is done by Dr. Peale in his “scientific” 
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approach to the Christian life. He employs the same “before and after” 
method that is used by the peddlers of reducing pills. First, we are given 
the situation of the man in the stage of “before” (the fat man in the 
reducing ad). This person is tense, unhappy, anxious, inept in human 
relations, and unsuccessful in business. Secondly, we are given the applica- 
tion of suitable medication (the reducing pills). What is needed is positive 
thinking, an education in relaxation, the frequent practice of prayer, the 
emptying out of poisonous emotions. Thirdly, we are given the results 
(the trim figure). The results are a respectable member of society, in tune 
with the powers that be in the universe, loving and creative in his human 
relationships, at peace with himself inwardly, and successful outwardly. 
The whole process is admirably documented by copious personal anecdote 
and the citation of case histories. 

Now in that theology of which Reinhold Niebuhr is the best-known 
representative, there is a conspicuous dearth of such “before and after” 
demonstrations. One suspects that this dearth is partly motivated by a 
certain skepticism which questions whether such a demonstration would be 
possible even were it desirable. Indeed one suspects that such skepticism 
provides a major impetus in current theology, most notably in the highly 
transcendent theology of Barth. But the reluctance to employ the empirical 
test is justified on the grounds that it leads directly to an identification 
between that which is divine and gratuitous and that which is human and 
achievable. Once the man in Christ is confounded with the well-adjusted 
person, the gospel creeps out the back door while paganism marches boldly 
in the front. 

Third, there is the fear of the inherent idolatry of a utilitarian or 
pragmatic conception of the work of the Spirit. The utilitarian nature of 
popular Christianity in this country is too widespread to need much elabora- 
tion. Religion as such and Christianity in particular are promoted in that 
they bear certain fruits which are regarded as end-goals. Among such 
fruits are peace of mind, moral integrity, and a church burial. The American 
mind, like that of William James, judges religion in terms of how well 
it “works.” Even the advertising of official church bodies bears the prag- 
matic stamp. Thus there are subway placards sponsored by the New York 
Protestant Council reading, “Go to church . . . you’ll be a better person 
for it.” And many newspapers carry advertisements allegedly backed by 
interdenominational groups, which encourage church attendance on the 
grounds that the churches of America are a national asset. Like the slogan 
of the National Safety Council, the appeal of this apologetic is often quite 
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selfish: “Drive carefully. The life you save may be your own.” And to 
all of this a Christian theology must answer “Seek ye first the Kingdom.” 

Yet, may I not suggest in passing that, like the exhortation to save 
onself from hell-fire, the preaching up of our current ills may prove equally 
utilitarian and equally idolatrous? 

Fourth, there is the fear of glossing over the pains of the cross. There 
is the dread that we shall fail to realize that cross-bearing is integral to the 
Christian life. In the wake of that new piety which regards Christianity as 
just one more self-improvement course, this fear is well founded. Out 
of common humanity we ought to warn the light-headed enthusiasts by the 
road. Those who would find in the gospel some snug foxhole in which to 
dodge the bombardment of an age at war with itself ought to know that 
foxes indeed have holes, but not so the Son of Man. Those who join the 
parade seeking only peace of mind are liable to fall away disillusioned on 
the road to Jerusalem. 


V. Tue NeEep For A THEOLOGY ON THE OFFENSIVE 


These, then, are the fears that lead to a theology of caution and to a 
negative concept of salvation. But the position thus assumed is entirely a 
defensive position. Man is only converted by a gospel that is on the 
offensive and of which one is not ashamed. A militant apologetic cannot 
stand on caution—no, not even a militant dogmatic: they demand that we 
proceed with risk. We must be fully aware of all the implications of this 
risk, but we must proceed. 

How, then, are we to go on to the offensive? Despite our fear of 
perfectionism, is it asking too much that we seek to develop a modern 
hagiography that will portray in graphic terms the meaning of spiritual 
soundness? If the hagiography of a resurgent “New Thought” movement 
is unacceptable, how are we to counteract it except by setting beside it one 
that is more acceptable? If I hesitate to hold up for public approval one 
of Dr. Peale’s power-packed, mercantile giants, should I for that reason 
fail to mention that humble woman in my own parish who, motherless at 
the age of nine, went to work to support a family of eight, reverently led 
her pack of sisters and brothers scrubbed and preened to Sunday school, 
and who now at the age of seventy-seven calls more regularly on the sick 
and disabled than does her pastor? 

We fear the empirical test. But how is a man to know what the gifts 
of the Spirit are like unless he sees them in operation? If there is discord 
in Corinth, shall I not sing a hymn to agape? Perhaps agape and the 
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“good mixer” will be confounded. Very well, then my hymn needs docu- 
mentation. I shall point to the erstwhile alcoholic Samaritan who rises 
at three a.m. to rescue a fellow victim from a corner saloon. 

We fear the idolatry of utilitarian religion. But is not the Kingdom 
partly to be interpreted in terms of all those things that shall be added 
to us? The “cult of reassurance” provides practical demonstrations that 
are not acceptable. How shall we counteract them (they speak loudly, 
Sir!) but by demonstrations that are more acceptable? Assuredly, we must 
seek to defeat the idolatrous strategy by lifting the motivation to one of 
obedience to the divine imperative. And that is hard. But must we not 
take the risk of exhibiting the little friars’ joy, though we may succeed 
only in launching a more lofty sort of hedonism? 

We fear the expurgation of the cross from the story of salvation. 
But is not Jesus’ call to cross-bearing balanced by the invitation, “(Come 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden . . . for my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light”? There is a paradox here. Indeed, that is the essence of the whole 
matter at hand. There is a paradox here, and we must hold up both sides 
of it. Must we not do justice to the invitation? Where in these debilitating 
times is anyone going to grow the muscle to heft crosses? We need, I think, 
the note of assurance that the humble cross-bearer John Woolman sent 
to a friend: “We may see ourselves crippled and halting, and from a strong 
bias to things pleasant and easy find an impossibility to advance forward; 
but things impossible with men are possible with God; and our wills being 
made subject to his, all temptations are surmountable.” * 

But these are a preacher’s application. In the realm of theology the 
times require an exposition of positive soteriological concepts. Theology 
must take the terminology of the day and deepen it with biblical insight. 
Take, for example, the word “power” so much in use not only by the “cult 
of reassurance” but in all of popular religion. We find that organizations 
like Alcoholics Anonymous that are given to personal rehabilitation demand 
recourse to something called a “Higher Power.” We find that more and 
more people are looking about for such a power. We find that in much 
of current preaching this “Higher Power” is impersonalized, mechanized, 
made something disposable by us, purchasable at petty sacrifice, something 
which modern man is exhorted (so to speak) to plug into his life. And 
yet this expression stands for a genuine soteriological idea, maintaining 
still some vestigial remnants of a biblical origin. 


1 Woolman, J., Journal, Boston, 1875, p. 94 
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What, then, are the alternatives of an evangelical theology in dealing 
with the world’s idea of “power”? It may retreat and say, “This is silly, 
this is pagan; let’s talk about the powers of evil.” In which case, so far 
as the world is concerned theology might as well remain mute. The other 
alternative is to take hold of the gospel as the power, as the dunamis of 


God for salvation, and to transfigure the world’s idea of power by the 
Word of grace. 


VI. Conctusion 

I do not wish to repeat the hackneyed protest against the so-called 
pessimism of “neo-orthodoxy.” The issue is not one between pessimism 
and optimism. I do not question here the validity of the negative analysis 
of man. I only plead for a positive interpretation of Christ. The times 
are changing and the condition to which the Word must be spoken is chang- 
ing. We need to put the Holy Spirit back into the Trinity and then to 
bring Him down to earth. 


Nor do I suggest that because certain preachers with simple secrets 
and pat formulas for happiness are gaining a large hearing, that otheis 
must compromise their calling in order to win a similar hearing. The 
multitude remains so long as it hears what it wishes to hear. It abandons 
and sometimes crucifies the prophet when he turns to hard sayings. But 


the multitude is sick, and it is hardly to be blamed if it seeks a word that 
heals. Speaking of today’s youth, Robert G. Middleton writes: “The brash 
confidence and the superficial optimism are gone. We stand now in the 
valley of dry bones and ask ‘Can these bones live?? The answer which 
comes from much of our realistic theology is hardly reassuring.” * That 
the large hearing won by the “cult of reassurance” may be explained in terms 
of a genuine need, unanswered by an esoteric and negative theology, is at 
least a workable hypothesis. 

It would not be true to say that the positive note is entirely lacking 
in current theology. Tillich’s The New Being is a case in point. The recent 
shift of interest from the existential to the eschatological may indicate 2 
revival of concern about the matter of what God saves us for. As is becoming 
increasingly evident, “hope” by its very nature is not something about 
which one can speak with the certainty of faith. Our participation in the 
Kingdom is fragmentary. That participation does not yield the clear and 
proven data that is supplied so readily by an analysis of our fallen state. 


2 Middleton, R. G., “The Gospel and the Younger Generation,” in Theology Today, XI, 4 (January. 
1955), p- 478. 
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Yet, if we are to be true to the whole gospel and if we are to speak 
with force to the man of today, we must round out our conception of salva- 
tion more fully. Over against the biblical ideas of sin, flesh, unbelief, error, 
slavery, and darkness, there are those of reconciliation, spirit, faith, truth, 
freedom, and light. The latter ideas deserve more attention. The man 
who is in need of being restored to health, to salvus, is patently ill, of 
which fact he is sometimes patently unaware. But unless he be informed 
of what it means to be healthy, the patient, so patently unaware of his illness, 
may be reluctant to hire a doctor. The task of the Christian theologian, not 
unlike that of the Christian preacher, is to “declare the wonderful deeds 
of him, who called you out of darkness into his marvelous light.” Heaven 
forbid that we should become blind to darkness! Yet, it would be a blessing 
if current theology would shed abroad a little more of that marvelous light. 





Christianity and the New Physics 


LAWRENCE E. TOOMBS 


Has CHRISTIANITY ANYTHING to say to a culture 
which lives in the house that science builds? There are not a few who 
declare that it has not. Science has provided the answer to man’s age-old 
quest for the good life. It has surrounded him with physical comforts, 
stimulated his mind and enlarged his vision, and given him a means of 
accounting for the world in which he lives and of controlling that world 
to his own advantage. To listen to the blandishments of religion is to 
hang a millstone of medieval superstition about the neck of humanity. 

Classical physics (i.e., the physics of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries) seemed to make this conclusion inevitable. It produced a view 
of the universe in which religion, if it lived at all, had to live as a stranger 
in a strange land. But the last half-century has seen a profound change 
take place in physics. The scientific method remains the same, but the 
account which is given of the universe is vastly different. The relationship 
between science and religion must now be re-examined in a new context 


and not, as is too often done, by alternately belaboring and fleeing before 
the ghost.of a world view which died with the coming of the atomic age. 


I. A Minp-.urke UNIVERSE? 


The universe of classical physics had two components: the solid stuff 
of which it was composed, called “matter”; and the force or energy which 
moved the solid particles about. The two were absolutely distinct from 
one another, forming two separate, closed systems. Matter could change 
its form when it underwent chemical reaction, but the total amount of 
matter in the universe could not be increased or lessened (the Law of the 
Conservation of Matter). The case is much the same with energy. It, too, 
could appear in different forms: heat, light, electricity, magnetic force; 
but its total amount never changed (the Law of the Conservation of 
Energy). Energy, however, had a peculiar feature. It flowed in one 
direction only, from energy-rich bodies to energy-poor ones; in the simplest 
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case from hot to cold bodies (the Second Law of Thermodynamics). 
Obviously it was only a matter of time before the energy content of the 
universe would level off and everything would be at the same temperature. 
Then the flux of energy, and with it all movement, would cease. The 
universe would be run down, cold and dead. 

Considered in itself, this says nothing about religion. But it makes 
the vocabulary and concepts of religion seem quite irrelevant. “God is 
spirit,” says the writer of the Fourth Gospel. Where does spirit find a 
place in the matter-energy complex? ‘Man became a living soul,” says 
the Book of Genesis, but living souls are not easily described in terms of 
matter and energy. If spiritual things are equated with the closed-energy 
system, we are left with the uncomfortable suggestion that God is running 
down like a wound-up clock. To not a few minds the inference from 
classical physics was clear. Religious ideas did not correspond to reality. 

This phase of science was characterized by a question which it refused 
to ask. “Matter” and “energy” were absolutes. They were just there, 
and that was all there was to it. To ask the question “What is matter?” 
or “What is energy?” was considered a piece of impertinence, a red herring 
drawn across the scientific path by philosophers and theologians to confuse 
the plain facts of the case. A question of such basic importance could not, 
of course, be laid to rest simply by ignoring it; and since 1900 the firm 
dividing wall between matter and energy has been taken apart brick by 
brick. The many complexities of the research that led to this result cannot 
be traced here. To do so would mean filling these pages with mathematical 
equations. A few of the highlights will therefore have to suffice. 

In a revolutionary paper, published in 1901, the German physicist 
Max Planck called in question the then current idea of how energy is 
transmitted. It had been held as obvious that energy flowed continuously 
from one body to another in an unbroken succession of waves. Planck con- 
cluded that it made its passage in the form of little particles or grains, 
which he called guanta. These were all multiples of a fixed and constant 
amount of energy, 4 (Planck’s constant). A quantum could be 2, 3, 4, etc. 
times 4, but never 244, 314, or any fractional amount of 4. It would seem 
as if energy were composed of pieces of standard sizes, like matter. 

If energy waves thus began to look like matter, the particles of 
matter strangely were found to have something of the nature of waves. 
The older picture of the atom (and all matter is composed of atoms) was 
much like that of an infinitesimally small solar system. A fairly, dense 
central nucleus, carrying a positive electrical charge, had a system of 
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negatively charged electrons circling around it in definite paths, like planets 
around the sun. The same forces controlled the motion of the electrons 
as on a larger scale determined the paths of the planets. This was before 
modern physical theory went to work on the atom. It was discovered 
that the laws which guide the stars in their courses simply did not work 
when applied to the motion of electrons. The behavior of these “particles” 
could be described accurately only if they were treated doth as particles 
and as waves or fields of force. 

The case of light is equally ambiguous. Most of the phenomena 
associated with light can be explained by considering it as a continuous 
system of waves of energy, and some phenomena must be explained in 
this way. But others can only be accounted for by assuming that light 
resembles a shower of separate particles. Light is therefore both a system 
of waves and a shower of particles, which is frankly impossible. 

The dilemma of waves or particles which appears in the study both 
of the atom and light seems to argue that reality is basically neither wave 
nor particle, but something which the human mind simply cannot repre- 
sent to itself, but which it must picture now as a wave and now as a particle 
according to the necessities of the experiment being conducted. Physicists 
like Jordan, Dirac, Schrédinger, and Heisenberg have abandoned altogether 
the attempt to give a sensory picture of it, and express their findings ex- 
clusively in mathematical equations. 

When this stage has been reached, the bottom has dropped out of the 
“common sense” universe of the ordinary man. The comfortingly solid 
world underfoot and around us dissolves into an unsubstantial something 
for which no description is adequate except the cold abstraction of a mathe- 
matical formula. It is so alien to the experience of every day, and so 
terrifying (as if one were to look down at the floor under his feet and find 
it vanished into nothingness), that were it not the discovery of sober- 
minded scientists we would be tempted to dismiss the whole thing as pure 
fantasy. 

The breakdown of a rigid distinction between matter and energy 
leaves the persistent question, What is the mysterious something which 
shows itself now as a wave and now as a particle and sometimes, inexplicably, 
as both? No universally accepted scientific answer can be given. But a 
considerable number of reputable scientists have been led by their investi- 
gations to the answer that reality resembles nothing so much as thought, 
life, mind, or consciousness. “The ultimate component of the reality with 
which we have to deal came to be no longer something dead, opposite to 
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our mind, and alien to it, but something psychical and alive, something 
analogous, however remotely, to what in the human sphere we cal] a self.” * 
There is more than a suspicion that the religious terminology which used 
to seem so naive may, after all, be the right terminology, and that spirit 
and soul are the ultimate realities of the universe. 


II. THe Repirtu or Mystery 


A remarkable cocksureness marked the beginnings of modern science. 
The key had been found which would open all doors. An astronomer, for 
example, is reported to have said, “I searched the heavens with my 
telescope and found no trace of God there.” Such a statement clearly goes 
far beyond scientific evidence. It implies that an observer with his eye 
glued to a telescope has all the secrets of the universe at his command. 
If a thing cannot be seen it is not there. But the temper of the times was 
such that statements like this were much applauded and widely regarded 
as both clever and scientific. There were, however, many things in the 
universe besides God which the admittedly keen eyes of the astronomer 
failed to see. A more sensitive instrument, that of mathematical analysis, 
was required to reveal them. But once they were revealed, the old universe 
as seen through the telescope was finished. 

From one point of view this was too bad, because that universe was 
a pleasingly solid, matter-of-fact place to live in. Its parts were conceived 
as big and little masses of matter suspended in a great ocean of space. All 
these masses attracted each other with a force directly proportional to their 
weight and inversely proportional to the square of the distance between 
them (Newton’s Law of Universal Gravitation). Under the play of the 
gravitational forces the matter of the universe had arranged itself in 
roughly spherical masses and organized itself according to the pattern of 
the solar system. The motion of stars and planets was determined by the 
omnipresent forces of gravitation. It was a three-dimensional universe 
understandable in terms of absolute measurements of length, breadth, and 
height. Events on and around the heavenly bodies took place in a sequence 
that was measured in terms of absolute time. This universe could be put 
in a picture as straightforward and clear as a diagram in a high-school 
physics text. 

Considered in and by itself, there was nothing hostile to religion in 
this world view. But when it was believed that this view told the whole 
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story about reality, something happened which froze the life out of religion. 
The sense of mystery died: 


. . . the sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


It made difficult the sense of reverential awe which the Old Testament 
writers knew as “the fear of the Lord,” and which was held to be “the 
beginning of wisdom.” A universe without mystery easily became a universe 
without God, or, if God were allowed to exist, he became a shadowy, 
remote being as impersonal as the force of gravitation itself. A God re- 
garded as a kind of force will not do for Christianity. A living God, who 
speaks to men revealing his will, his purposes, and his love, is required 
to give validity to the claim of the prophets that the word of God came 
to them, and to make real the great proclamation of Jesus, “I and my 
Father are one.” The same breath that denies the reality of revelation 
and inspiration denies also the Christian religion. The universe must con- 
tain more than the blind forces of natural law operating in a closed system 
if it is to be the home of faith. 

The transformation in physical theory which destroyed the old pic- 
torial view of the universe is too technical and mathematical even to be 
outlined here. The best that can be done is to state a few of the conclusions 
of the new physics, and to hope that the process of simplification will not 
distort or falsify them. 

In 1905, Albert Einstein presented his first, or restricted, Theory of 
Relativity. On the basis of this theory it appeared that an observer on 
another planet would arrive at quite a different picture of the universe 
than an earth-observer, even if the two used identical measuring instru- 
ments. The distances between the same objects, and the time between the 
same two events, would not be the same for both. In fact, the only 
measurement for which they would get the same result would be the speed 


of light; all other measurements would be relative to the motion of the 
observers. 


If Einstein is right, there is no one fixed picture of the universe, but 
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rather a whole series of different ones seen through the eyes and instru- 
ments of observers moving in different ways. The fact that we live on the 
earth gives us no right to say that our picture is the true one. Indeed, there 
is no such thing as a ¢rue picture of the universe. All are equally valid. 
In this universe where all measurements have become relative, even such 
respectably substantial things as mass behave queerly. The mass of an 
object varies as its velocity varies. These odd happenings are not to be 
seen at ordinary speeds, but let the velocity approach the speed of light 
and they become very marked. 

The Russian mathematician, Minkowski, carried the theory a step 
further. Common sense argues that time (the “ever-rolling stream” that 
flows through our consciousness) and space (the three-dimensional arena 
in which our senses picture the world around us) are two separate things. 
But common sense is not adequate to give a scientific account of the universe. 
Minkowski insisted that space and time are not distinct, but must be treated 
as a unit. Reality has not the three dimensions of space, but the four 
dimensions of space-time. . 

Minkowski’s universe can be represented only by mathematical means. 
No model of it is possible. One, two, or three dimensions our senses can 
handle, but four are beyond their reach. Look at the corner of the room 
in which you are sitting. At the floor level three straight lines meet at 
right angles (the two edges of the floor and the line where the walls meet). 
Now try to imagine a fourth line coming into that corner at right angles 
to the other three, but not merely a continuation of one of them through 
the wall. Visually the thing is impossible. Mathematically it goes far to 
explain the observed facts of nature. Reality has thus made a trip beyond 
the range of the senses, and has made the trip permanently. 

With Minkowski’s analysis before him, Einstein attempted a further 
daring step. He asked, What is the structure, the geometry, of the un- 
picturable four-dimensional universe? To people brought up on a strong 
diet of Euclid this seems like a silly question. In geometries Euclid is the 
last word. But mathematics dislikes dogmatism, and it has devised many 
non-Euclidian geometries. One of these, Riemann’s spherical geometry, 
was found by Einstein to fit the requirements of the four-dimensional 
universe. To matter-of-fact people this geometry is odd in the extreme. 
Its “straight lines” are great circles drawn on the surface of a sphere. 
In it “parallel lines” meet at two points. Strange as it is, however, it 
seems to describe the structure of the universe. It does away, for example, 
with the necessity of explaining gravitation as the pull of one body on 
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another. This had always aroused some misgivings, because it suggested 
a kind of celestial tug-of-war without a rope. Now the motion of the 
heavenly bodies could be interpreted as free movement along “straight 
lines” in the space-time continuum. 

It would be interesting to pursue these theories further, but it would 
not be relevant to the subject which concerns us here. What does this 
prove about religion? The answer is, Absolutely nothing. Scientific theory 
cannot now, and never could, prove or disprove religious truth. But the 
older, ironclad view of the universe had persuaded many thinking people 
to conclude that the world as seen through the senses exhausted reality. 
It was only a matter of time and the steady application of scientific prin- 
ciples, and all the secrets of the universe would be laid bare. The cock- 
sureness is gone. Advance in physical theory has not merely deepened 
the mystery, it has carried reality out of the range of the ordinary altogether. 
It is as if the new physics turned to the old with Hamlet’s words: 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Our senses make for us an ersatz world. The light, sound, and color 
in which we are at home are the creations of eye and ear. Reality itself is, 


as it were, whorls and whirlpools of something indescribable bound into 
a four-dimensional unity of which no intelligible picture can be drawn. 
Modern physics has lifted a corner of the veil which our senses hang 
between us and reality and has given us a glimpse of a mystery almost as 
profound as one sees when he looks into himself. “If it is not a God,” 
says Hermann Weyl, contemplating the staggering concept of space-time, 
“St must certainly be a superhuman giant.”* The universe is open once 
again to a religious interpretation. 


III. Science No Loncer a Savior 


Forty years ago a blind faith in the ways and works of science was 
everywhere to be seen. Life had been made incalculably more easy and 
pleasant than it had ever been before, and there was no reason to expect 
that the flow of good things would ever stop. Nor were the advantages 
expected from science purely material ones. It was confidently believed 
that as the methods of science penetrated the fields of human conduct 
and morals, a speedy deliverance would come from “the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to.” The world-wide search for truth which 
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admits no barriers of race or geography would gradually draw the nations 
closer together and usher in the brotherhood of man so long the subject 
of discussion among the theologians. Leisure to cultivate the things of the 
mind, healing for the diseases of the human spirit, mutual understanding 
among nations, a maturity grown beyond the petty bickerings of the pre- 
scientific age, a code of morals scientifically based; these would be the 
ripe fruit of the tree of science when it reached its full growth. 

A widely publicized idea of nineteenth-century science was that the 
research worker should confine himself to investigation of nature for its 
own sake. What was done with his discoveries was no concern of his. 
Truth was the universal solvent of human ills, and its discovery could bring 
only good to the human race. 

Today there is a widespread reaction against this complacent faith in 
inevitable progress. The tensions of life, and the number of those broken 
by them, have increased as the tempo of life mounted. Conquest of air, 
land, and sea has raised more human problems than it has solved. Con- 
trary to the hopes of easy optimism, nations have not used the search for 
truth as a means to bind them together, but have made their physicists 
the servants of the state to wage ever fiercer wars. It is idle to advise 
modern man to wait for maturity. He is acutely aware that he may not 
last that long. When an island disappears from the earth after a hydrogen 
blast a long shudder runs through a fearful world. To say that physics 
has outstripped ethics, and that we have only to wait for our moral sensi- 
bilities to catch up with our scientific knowledge, is grossly to oversimplify 
the problem. It is to overlook the theological significance of the situation 
physics has created. 

When Dr. Frankenstein made his thinking robot, he did so with high 
hopes that what he produced would benefit mankind. His creation was 
to have the brain of a genius, and its tireless energy and great knowledge 
were to be placed in the service of humanity. From Dr. Frankenstein’s 
table no mild-mannered genius arose, but a hideous monster with the 
brain of a homicidal maniac. So far has the pendulum swung that there 
is a growing disposition to cast science in the role of Frankenstein’s monster, 
and Western civilization feels something of the Doctor’s thrill of horror 
when the thing of his own creation reached out its hands for his throat. 

This identification of the monster is wrong. To make science the 
Devil is as radically wide of the mark as it was to make science the Savior. 
No one should understand this better than a Christian. The face of the 
monster is not the face of science but the face of man, tragically seeking 
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to be his own savior, refusing to acknowledge his absolute dependence 
on God, needing, as he has always needed, deliverance from his own 
unregenerate nature. A civilization disillusioned, tired, and a little fright- 
ened is ready to ask again with fervor Nicodemus’ question, “How can 
a man be born again when he is old?” 


IV. Tue Gospet AND THE New Puysics 


After the bitter experiences of the past, Christianity can never again 
pretend to be the referee who interprets the rules under which science 
may work; but the church should realize that the present situation in the 
physical sciences is rich with opportunity for the presentation of the 
Christian gospel. Doors which were locked and bolted have, as if by 
magic, swung open, and to our surprise a climate of thought is being 
created which is sympathetic to a spiritual interpretation of the universe. 
Just such a spiritual world view is the heart and core of Christianity. 
Materialism and crass mechanical determinism have been proved inadequate 
by science itself. The house is swept and garnished, and the pressing task 
of the Christian interpreter is to fill the empty house with the truth that 
is in Christ Jesus, lest it become the dwelling place of seven devils worse 
than the first. 

What modern man desperately needs to hear is the assurance that 
the last word about the universe in which he lives is not given in the 
impossible whorls of an indescribable something out of the never-never 
land between matter and energy. Behind the whirling systems of matter- 
energy is a sovereign Will, who thinks and plans, controls and creates. 
Man is not the sole, lonely possessor of consciousness in a vast and hostile 
emptiness; nor does he hurl his futile prayers into a terrifying, impersonal 
void. There is an ear to hear and a heart to understand. A word and a 
power from beyond the void came to the prophets of old time; a word 
and a power from beyond the void became incarnate in Jesus Christ; and 
the same word and the same power can reach the humblest of devoted 
hearts. In the Christian understanding of the matter the secret of the 
universe can properly be called, not It, but Thou. 

Thus, in a preaching to fit the modern need the old, and too long 
neglected, doctrine of the personality of God moves into a key position. 
This‘is not, of course, to present God as an oversized man, viewing the 
world from some strategic spot beyond the dome of heaven. Nor is it to 
make the human mind the measure of the nature of God. That would 
be to create an idol fashioned in the image of man. It is simply to assert 
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that, although reality may be foreign to man’s senses, it is not foreign to 
his soul. The human spirit is no chance product of a coldly impersonal 
universe, a wave cast up at random by the sea of reality. Deep calleth 
unto deep; and behind this mysterious universe there is a Mind akin, 
however remotely, to the mind of man, summoning humanity, in spite 
of its persistent groveling in the mire, to the high calling of sonship 
with God. 

As surely as the personality of God takes on a new significance, the 
nobler teaching of the love of God becomes more insistently necessary. 
The universe laid bare in four dimensions by the researches of science 
demands the Christian proclamation of the fifth dimension—love. The 
false pictures of the world which our five senses construct are shattered, 
and imagination is strained to the breaking point by the concept of a space- 
time continuum. But this concept still leaves us with a universe devoid 
of meaning. Should the Christian not declare to modern man that the true 
continuum is not space-time, but space-time-love; that the scientific world 
of space and time has meaning only because it is the arena for the operation 
of the creative love of God, acting ceaselessly to draw men to himself? 
The new physics, with its mysterious universe, challenges the church to 
make known her own mystery of the fifth dimension. “That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith: that you, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may have power to comprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge, that you may be filled with all the fullness 
of God.” (Eph. 3:17-19, R.S.V.) 

The role of Savior was not one that science chose for herself. It was 
thrust upon her by those who equated prosperity with life, the conquest 
of nature with the progress of man, and a rising standard of living with 
the fulfillment of human destiny. The bubble of salvation by science has 
burst, but the genuine human longing which inspired it remains. Mankind 
still needs, and still seeks, a Savior. The longing often takes the form 
of a question, “How can we save ourselves?” To this the Christian is 
bound to answer, “We cannot”; and hi. answer is given added weight by 
the failure of science to bring in the utopia which its propagandists mis- 
takenly expected of it. If awy human movement can save mankind, the 
honesty, objectivity, and hard practical results of science offer our best 
hope. But far from being the key to man’s problem, science itself is in 
need of the kind of world which only the power of God can bring to pass. 
The free interchange of knowledge, which is the life blood of science, 
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the right to pursue truth wherever it leads, which is the air it breathes, 
are fully possible only in a world cleared of hatred, greed, and the curse 
of war. And in these matters the scientist, as much as the politician or the 
bootblack, stands in need of redemption. 

The proclamation of the personality and the love of God, then, must 
go hand in hand with a renewed emphasis on the truth that what man 
cannot do for himself, what his persistent self-centeredness prevents him 
from doing, the power of the God whose will and love stand behind the 
mystery of reality is able and willing to do for him. The message of 
salvation which caused the infant Church to spread like a flood tide through 
the disillusioned and skeptical Roman Empire will be heard with equal 
power in the disillusioned and skeptical world of the twentieth century. 





Ethical Implications of Land Reform 


SHIRLEY E. GREENE 
I 


‘Lure OUT OF EVERY FIVE persons in the world live on 
the land and depend on farming for their livelihood. Inhabitants of a 
highly urbanized nation like the United States, where less than 15 per cent 
of the population live on farms, can scarcely grasp the implications of 
this fact. We can hardly visualize the character of life in those areas of 
the world where 75 or 80 per cent of all the people seek their subsistence 
from tilling the soil and tending the flocks. 

Even the world traveler, unless he has unusual opportunities and 
special insight, may visit only the highly developed seacoast cities of many 
countries. He may never observe or understand the vast contrast between 
the extreme poverty generally associated with agriculture in these areas 
and the relatively high levels of living which characterize, for example, 
a typical Iowa farming community. 

Three major causes of persistent poverty and misery in the so-called 
“underdeveloped” areas are these: (1) The lack of industrial development 
which would open up alternative lines of employment, thus reducing the 
size of the farm population and relieving the extreme pressure of popula- 
tion on the land; (2) the absence of technological advance in agriculture 
which would modernize production practices and increase yields per man- 
year; (3) the persistence of ancient and oppressive laws, customs, and 
practices in the matter of landownership, landholding, tenancy relation- 
ships, land taxation, land inheritance, and the like. 

These three causes of widespread agrarian misery are inextricably 
intertwined. Together they lie close to the heart of the explosive revolu- 
tionary forces which are today shaking many sections of the world. Indeed, 
these basic economic and social facts, and our reactions to them, may be 
more determinative of the outcome between the Communist world and 
the democratic world than all the ideological slogans about “democracy,” 
“freedom,” “classless society,” or “people’s government.” 

Christians in America will do well to give attention to the great 
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human problems associated with access to and ownership of land. At stake 
are some of the most precious of Christian ideals—justice, human dignity 
and freedom, life more abundant, and stewardship over God’s created earth. 

Two pregnant phrases have come to represent in our common vocabu- 
lary the effort to meet these issues: technical assistance, and land reform. 
Here we are primarily concerned with the meaning, the problems, and the 
ethical implications of land reform. Let us be clear, however, that these 
two goals are inseparable. Unless land reform accompanies and undergirds 
technical assistance, the result of such aid will be to widen the gap between 
rich and poor, further concentrate wealth, power, and privilege in the 
hands of a few, and increase the legitimate revolutionary pressures among 
the exploited and dispossessed masses of mankind. 

The fact that the Communists have made land reform a major slogan 
in their campaign to win the hearts and minds of the underdeveloped 
peoples of the world must not be permitted to frighten Christian Ameri- 
cans away from it. On the contrary, it becomes doubly important that we 
support it. Communist land reform, although it may temporarily give land 
to the people, aims ultimately at the abolition of private property in land 
and the employment of all “land workers” on state-owned and party- 
managed agricultural collectives. Their method of throwing land reform 
into gear is by the route of confiscation of the holdings of the present 
landlords. 

By contrast, the basic goals of democratic land reform may be stated 
in terms generally applicable anywhere in the world. Programs appropriate 
to the achievement of those goals will necessarily vary from country to 
country, depending on the economic, cultural, and legal situation, and upon 
the extent and severity of the problem. 

Among the goals widely agreed upon by students of land tenure 
problems are these: 

1. Enhancement of the dignity and freedom of all persons involved, 
especially tillers of the soil. 

2. Security of tenure for the farmer and stability for the farm family. 

3. Efficient utilization of the land, labor, and capital involved and 
optimum production of food and fiber. 

4. The conservation and development of productivity of soil. 

5. Wide distribution of the ownership of land and ownership by 
the farm operator. 

6. Units large enough to return adequate levels of living to com- 
petent and diligent operators. 
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7. Family and community living sufficiently above levels of sub- 
sistence to allow and encourage healthy growth of educational, cultural, 
and religious institutions and activities among farming populations. 

8. Flexibility and experimentation in respect to various types of tenure 
patterns, landlord-tenant relations, cooperative farming, public and com- 
munal land ownership, and the like. 

The progressive achievement of these goals, including the removal 
of the cultural and institutional obstacles to their attainment, constitutes 
the essence of the land reform movement. In some countries this involves 
the break-up of a feudal system of excessively large land holdings. In 
others the problem is to achieve a recombination of intolerably small hold- 
ings so that a single family can have enough land to sustain an adequate 
level of living. Elsewhere the heart of the problem may be to overcome 
widespread tenancy with excessive shares of the fruits of the laborer’s toil 
going to non-operating and absentee landlords. 

Such changes in tenure patterns cannot ordinarily be accomplished 
without the intervention of government. Only government can establish 
such goals of public policy, and only government can apply the necessary 
pressure to overcome the resistance of feudal-type landlords to such 
changes. Usually, also, it is the government alone which has the financial 
resources to compensate the rightful claims of those who are being dis- 
possessed and to extend the long-term credit by which the new peasant- 
owners of the land can pay for the land. 

Some will contend, with a certain amount of validity, that the claims 
of many absentee landlords are dubious at best and that outright confiscation 
of their lands is justified. While this may be true in some cases of extreme 
resistance to land reform, the Christian approach is more likely to insist 
that the appropriate reforms in land tenure should be accomplished so 
far as possible within a framework of democratic political decisions made 
under due processes of Jaw, and in a manner that will provide reasonable 
compensation for the legitimate claims of present landowners who may 
be divested of part or all their holdings. 

Although the phrase “land reform” is of recent origin, man’s concern 
for land reform is by no means new. A significant aspect of the Renaissance 
in Europe was the disruption of the feudal land tenure system of the 
Middle Ages and its replacement by more flexible tenure patterns in the 
emerging nation-states of modern Europe. 

Progress toward the goals outlined above has been by no means even 
among European countries. Denmark, in the past hundred years or so, has 
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gone far toward establishing a satisfactory system of family farming 
throughout its borders. France, England, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
after some generations of fumbling with the problem, have in the last few 
decades made substantial improvements in land tenure arrangements. 
Italy and Spain appear to have moved no great distance from the Middle 
Ages in regard to land tenure until the inauguration of a land reform 
movement in Italy after World War II. Except for some violent mani- 
festations associated with the French Revolution, the history of land reform 
in Europe has been largely one of gradual and evolutionary development 
through educational and legal processes. 

Latin America, historically, represented the extension of the Spanish- 
Portuguese feudal land pattern to the New World. That pattern, con- 
sisting typically of huge absentee-owned plantations on which the labor 
was supplied by peons, interspersed by numbers of overcrowded, low- 
productivity, subsistence farms, has held on with great tenacity right down 
to our time. Except in the case of Mexico, where land reform was a 
major element in the Revolution of 1910, there was little effort in this 
direction prior to World War II. In the past decade, rather substantial 
beginnings of land reform have been launched by several Central and 
South American countries. 

The United States and Canada present a unique situation in which 
a relatively satisfactory landholding pattern has prevailed almost from 
the time of white settlement. The word “relatively” must be underscored. 
Both these North American countries have their land tenure problems. 
In this quick survey, it will suffice to point out that the vast and expanding 
frontier, some wisely designed legislation, and the fortunately timed in- 
dustrial revolution combined to save these countries from the worst evils 
of excessive concentration of landownership, on the one hand, or the 
extreme parcellation of agricultural land on the other. 

The most serious land tenure problems in the United States today are 
in the Southeast, where the plantation pattern took early root and has 
left a heritage of sharecropping tenantry side by side with many unduly 
small subsistence farms; and in the Southwest, where the influences of 
early Spanish land grants persists in a number of very large land concentra- 
tions which restrict agricultural opportunity, perpetuate poverty among 
agricultural workers, and give rise to a class structure generally unknown 
to rural America. 

It is in Asia and Africa, but primarily in Asia, that the revolutionary 
ferment of the land reform movement is today at, if not past, the boiling 
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point. Scarcely a nation on the Asiatic Continent is without its version of 
a land reform program. 

In Japan, the first phases of land reform were administered by the 
United States occupation forces. United States technical agencies played 
a very large advisory role in the land reform effort in the Republic of 
Korea. In China, efforts promoted by the United States were too little 
and too late, but since the transfer of power to the Communists, land 
reform of the Communist variety has gone forward. Meanwhile, the 
United States has continued to work with the Chinese government on 
Formosa toward certain aspects of land reform. 

Land reform is on the march in India, albeit slowly because of the 
vast complexity of that subcontinent. Supplementing and stimulating gov- 
ernmental efforts, a follower of Gandhi, named Vinoba Bhave, has launched 
a voluntary land distribution movement. With considerable success he has 
been calling upon landowners voluntarily to give a portion of their holdings 
for distribution among the needy landless. The Shah of Iran inaugurated 
the movement there by parceling out the crown lands among the tenants 
who had long worked the land without ownership. And so it goes. 


II 


One may be moved to ask, with all this activity under way, why need 
American Christians concern themselves further about the matter? The 
answer to this question is at least threefold. 

First, nowhere do land reform movements go forward without terrific 
opposition from the beneficiaries of the status quo. Christian influence is 
urgently needed to create the world climate of opinion in which the needed 
reforms can be accomplished and maintained. 

Secondly, there are various ways in which land reform can be accom- 
plished, and various motives which can infuse the movement. Unless 
Christians support ethically sound means and motives, land reform may 
produce greater evils than it cures. 

Thirdly, much of the land reform activity of the post-World War II 
period has been stimulated and encouraged by efforts of the United States 
exerted both directly between governments and through the United Nations. 
That beneficent pressure has been largely relaxed during the past three 
years. There is need for the diligent and persuasive pressure of Christians 
upon our own government both to give more attention to the solution of 
continuing land tenure problems at home and to resume its interest in and 
support for land reform programs in other parts of the world. 
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One point should be emphasized in all discussions of the land reform 
issue. Rarely, if ever, are the goals of land reform to be accomplished 
merely by a legal redistribution of land holdings. To launch a land- 
redistribution program without a series of accompanying social and institu- 
tional programs is almost sure to result in failure, or in a temporary apparent 
success which is but a prelude to conditions even worse than those which 
first obtained. To make this point clear, here are listed a dozen associated 
programs which students and observers of land reform in various parts 
of the world generally agree should accompany the readjustment of land 
holdings and tenure laws: 

1. Adequate credit facilities with local supervisory services to provide 
the farmer an opportunity to borrow at reasonable rates of interest. 

2. Programs of agricultural research. 

3. On-the-farm educational programs for farmers in improved agri- 
cultural methods. 

4. Cooperative purchasing, marketing, and service organizations. 

5. Legislation to prevent unfair or excessive rental charges, discourage 
short-term leases and other inequitable relationships between landlords 
and tenants. 

6. Tax structures which avoid imposing an inequitable share of the tax 
burden upon farmers and owners of agricultural land. 

7. Sound legal systems assuring land and water titles, governing in- 
heritance, foreclosure of mortgages and transfers of title, and preventing 
excessive subdivision of farms. 

8. Encouragement of rural industries to provide alternate employment 
for excessive rural populations. 

9. Broad programs of literacy and general education for farm and 
rural people. 

10. Extension as rapidly as possible of modern methods of trans- 
portation, communication, and electrification into rural areas. 

11. Improvement of the economic and social status of agricultural 
wage workers. 

In 1951, Mr. Willard L. Thorp, then Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, stated to a Conference on World Land Tenure Problems 
at the University of Wisconsin: 

The United States has no special responsibility for and no unique competence 
in solving land problems the world over. Solutions to these problems do not lie in 


the heads or hands or pockets of any one nation. We have, however, encouraged 


and supported the land-reform programs of other nations. We will continue that 
encouragement and support. 
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These words accurately reflect the official policy of the United States 
during the Truman administration, and especially after 1950. Prominent 
speeches by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan, T.C.A. Administrator Henry G. Bennett, U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council representative Isador Lubin, and the President 
himself reinforced this viewpoint. 

Action to match these pronouncements occurred in the sponsoring of 
‘and reform resolutions at the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and the Inter-American Conference on Agriculture; in the 
emphasis placed on land reform as a desirable adjunct to Point IV grants; 
and in the assignment of special missions and Technical Assistance personnel 
to advise with foreign governments on land reform. These policies and 
programs should be continued with the encouragement and support of 
American Christians. 

The United States would do well to re-examine its own land tenure 
situation and measure it against the yardstick of the goals set forth above 
for land reform anywhere in the world. Although most of our land tenure 
problems look mild in contrast to those of the underdeveloped areas, we 
still tolerate too many situations which make mockery of our ideal of an 
American standard of living. 

The 1950 Census of Agriculture revealed, for example, that about a 
million white farm families, of whom two-thirds are in the Southern states, 
and half a million Negro farm families, nearly all in the South, give their 
full time to farming, but produce very little and subsist at economic levels 
only slightly above the peasants and peons of Latin America and Asia. 

Even worse is the plight of approximately a million landless agri- 
cultural workers who follow the crops in search of seasonal employment. 
A large portion of these, of Spanish-American nationality background, 
originate in the Southwest and are forced northward in search of work by 
the economic pressure of the “wetback” invasion. These “wetbacks” are 
Mexican citizens who have illegally crossed the border (theoretically swam 
the Rio Grande) because the meager wages available in this country are 
superior to their prospective income in Mexican agriculture. Thus the 
pressure of inadequate land arrangements exports itself. 

These migratory workers find employment primarily, although not 
exclusively, on large, industrialized farms. Here the relations of landlord 
and worker are actually inferior in some respects to those of landlord and 
serf under medieval feudalism. In the Middle Ages, the serf was bound 
to the land and to the will of his landlord, but in return he was assured 
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of a humble home and a subsistence. The modern migrant has no claim 
on his employers and no security of any sort. Certain guarantees of em- 
ployment, housing, meals, and medical care are provided, at the insistence 
of the Mexican government, for the 200,000 draceros (Mexicans entering 
the United States under legal contract; not to be confused with illegal 
“wetbacks”) who are annually imported for agricultural labor. No such 
protections are legally required for native American farm workers. Even 
the most recent extension of Social Security coverage excludes many seasonal 
farm workers, as do the federal minimum wage and unemployment com- 
pensation laws and most state child labor and workmen’s compensation 
provisions. 

When children of agricultural migrants faint from hunger in a Cali- 
fornia school, it cuts the ground seriously from under American efforts 
to encourage land reform in India or the Philippines. When budget cuts 
are repeatedly made in the United States agency primarily devoted to 
helping subsistence farmers move up into sound farm operation (reference 
is to the Farmers Home Administration of the United States Department 
of Agriculture), it is no help to our technicians who are advising the 
governments of Iran and Egypt about farm credit programs to undergird 
land reform. 

American Christians should combine their concern for land reform 
abroad with a renewed support of programs which will protect and 
strengthen the substantial and adequate family farm at home. Among pro- 
grams designed to strengthen the American family farm which are currently 
in need of support are the Farmers Home Administration, providing low- 
cost, supervised credit to low-income farm families; a truly farmer-oriented 
rather than a banker-centered Farm Credit Administration; the half- 
century-old acreage limitation clause in the Federal Reclamation Act pro- 
tecting the benefits of public irrigation projects for family farmers; and 
a firm price-support program introducing stability into the price and income 
expectations of the family farmer. 

All this gives increased relevance to the recommendations adopted 
in 1951 by a conference of Christian leaders and technical experts under the 
auspices of the Department of the Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. These recommenda- 
tions, which follow, define several lines of action for Christian churches, 
institutions, and people: 

1. The churches should support land reform when such action seems 
essential, as revealed by common knowledge or by formal research. 
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2. The churches should, through their schools and other establish- 
ments, show by demonstration how improved forms of land tenure work, 
how credit can be adapted to the needs of rural folk, and the place of co- 
operative endeavors in rural life. 

3. The churches should increasingly participate in developing an 
appreciation of enduring spiritual qualities in rural life and of the im- 
portance of the conservation of land resources. 

4. Church leaders should lift up fundamental values of special im- 
portance to land reform, such as (a) adequate protection of human rights, 
(b) the elevation of human labor to a place of dignity, (c) the rightness of 
equity and fair play and the wrongness of exploitation of one’s fellow men, 
(d) the responsibilities of stewardship on the part of the owners and occu- 
pants of the land, (e) the antireligious nature of speculation in land prices, 
(£) the wrongness of overdeveloped acquisitiveness, and (g) the immorality 
of excessive charges of interest and rents. 

5. Missionaries should acquaint themselves with the essentials of land 
reform and land tenure problems of the areas in which they work. They 
should encourage support for appropriate land reform among their con- 
stituencies. 

6. Leaders in churches around the world should encourage their fol- 
lowers to establish and to maintain fair and honest relations with their 
debtors, tenants, and laborers. Christians exert a wide influence when they 
set an example of what is just and fair in these relationships. 

7. The management and administration of church-owned land should 
be studied and, wherever possible, improved. Churches should review 
their own teachings about land and make them consistent with Christian 
ideals and sound Christian stewardship. 

When Christian forces enter this crusade for land reform they stand 
squarely in the prophetic tradition of Isaiah, who denounced the concentra- 
tion of land ownership in his time: 


Woe to those who join house to house, 
who add field to field, 

until there is no more room 
and you are made to dwell alone 


in the midst of the land. (Isa. 5:8, R.S.V.) 


They are in the train of Amos, the shepherd of Tekoa, who preached 
for justice: 


But let justice roll down like waters 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. (Amos 5:24, R.S.V.) 
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They have the moral support of James, who wrote of exploitation: 


Behold, the wages of the laborers who mowed your fields, which 
you kept back by fraud, cry out; and the cries of the harvesters 
have reached the ears of the Lord of Hosts. (James 5:4, R.S.V.) 


An official policy statement on land reform published in 1953 by the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches sum- 
marizes the situation in these stirring words: 


Two of man’s primal longings are his yearnings for land and for justice. In the 
widespread cry for land reform these two basic aspirations of the human heart are 
merged. The Christian believes that the “earth is the Lord’s,” created for the 
sustenance of the generations of mankind, and that it is God’s will to “let justice 
roll down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” In this faith we call 
upon governments, religious institutions, and men of good will everywhere to join 
hands in a determined crusade to achieve the legitimate goals of land reform through- 
out the earth. 





Karl Barth on the Holy Spirit 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 
I 


Tuere IS SOME considerable basis for the claim that nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century theology neglected the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. There are reasons for this. One of them is that Christian 
understanding of the Holy Spirit has usually been associated with a serious 
conviction of the sovereignty of God. This conviction was weakening by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century with the rise of the scientific 
world view and with its challenge to Divine overruling, not only in nature 
at large, but in human nature in particular. But, concurrently with this 
development, one would have to mention the pervasively Pelagian character 
of the vitiated Christianity of the Enlightenment, which had its enormously 
influential culmination in Kant. Kant fastened upon nineteenth-century 
Protestant theology the notion of Christianity as man’s moral achievement. 
Finally, in the third place, Schleiermacher—the so-called “father of modern 
theology”—tended to absorb the doctrine of the Spirit into his own teaching 
concerning man’s native spirituality. Christian life became a species of 
man’s universal capacity for religious experience. The conception of God’s 
movement toward man, in the action of his Spirit, was largely replaced 
by the movement of man’s spirit toward God. These three factors, in 
combination with others that might be mentioned, conspired to make the 
Holy Spirit superfluous. 

This outcome was challenged, especially in British theology, but not 
very influentially until Karl Barth created a storm center in contemporary 
Protestant thinking. 

In the theology of Barth, the Holy Spirit is not an addendum; it is 
integral, inescapable. Theology associated with Barth’s name and influence 
has been variously designated: theology of the Word of God, dialectical 
theology, theology of crisis. One may be allowed his preference, but the 
ruling principle, it must be granted, is the “sovereign divine freedom” 
of God. It is theology of divine sovereignty, not exactly that of Calvin 
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and more like that of Luther, in so far as emphasis falls upon sovereignty 
of action rather than of being. It cannot be overstressed that for Barth, 
God is known only in his gracious action; whereas, according to his nature, 
God is inscrutable to man and cannot be unveiled to him.’ In so far as we 
speak of God at all, we speak of him #m act and exclusively in, or in respect 
to, his act of self-unveiling. His action constitutes the events of revelation. 
Revelation is the exercise of his sovereign freedom in love, and our appre- 
hension of the revelation in Christ is equally the work of his divine freedom.” 

This last statement takes us closer to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
for it is the Holy Spirit which is, to use Barth’s language, God’s freedom 
“in us” by which we men are, in turn, made “free for God.”* In this 
connection it is possible, and I think defensible, to assert that the entirety 
of Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik exists within an ellipse of two foci: the one 
is “God’s freedom for man,” the other, “the freedom of man for God.” 
But the two are really one, namely, the sovereign divine freedom of God; 
for the freedom of man for God is a “mode” of action of the One God, 
God the Holy Spirit. “The Holy Spirit is the Lord, wholly and utterly 
God, the divine Subject ... .” * 

Barth maintains that only by reasserting the entire freedom of God 
in the event of revelation, the event which grasps me, can God’s sovereignty 
be preserved. It is God, not man, who possesses and retains the initiative; 
for, says Barth: “Were the Spirit, the mediator of revelation to the subject, 
a creature or a creaturely force, we would be asserting and maintaining, 
that, in virtue of his presence with God and over against God, man in his 
own way is also a lord in revelation.”° This is said specifically against 
Schleiermacher and his numerous successors. The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit affirms “the irreversibility of the Lordship of God in His revela- 
tion.” * This, says Barth, makes the dogma of the Holy Spirit difficult, 
not so much intellectually, but practically, because men flatly refuse to 
admit what it implies, that revelation is by grace alone. 

In a lecture delivered at Elberfeld in 1929 and given English publi- 
cation under the title The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life, Barth 
anticipated later utterances and enforced already ruling convictions. “The 
Holy Ghost,” he declared, “is God the Lord in the fulness of Deity, in 
the total sovereignty and condescension, in the complete hiddenness and 
revealedness of God.” * Against nineteenth-century immanence theology, 
Barth asserted that the “Holy Spirit is not identical with what we recognize 
as our own created life of the spirit or the soul.” * He repudiated Troeltsch’s 
identification of the Holy Ghost with “the individual’s immediate putting 
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forth of religion.” ° He rejected Erich Przywara’s use of analogia entis 
whereby man, according to his nature as creature, is allowed to be “open 
upwards” toward God.’® On the contrary, he declared that any “con- 
tinuity” between God and the created spirit “cannot belong to the creature 
itself but only to the Creator in His relation to the creature.” ** That 
relation is entirely one of God’s grace, his sovereign freedom and is, indeed, 
realized only in the action of God as the Lord and Spirit. The relation is 
wholly at God’s gracious disposal. 

Hence, Barth contends that “grace is ever and in all relations God’s 
deed and act, taking place in this and that moment of time in which God 
wills to be gracious to us, and is gracious, and makes his grace manifest.” ” 
So we may conclude, provisionally at least, that the Holy Spirit in Barth’s 
theology is the divine agency by which the two foci, mentioned above, 
are united: it is the Lord the Spirit who unites “the freedom of God 
for man” with “the freedom of man for God.” The Spirit is God the 
“Redeemer”; and, in virtue of his working, God remains “all in all”— 
absolutely sovereign in his freedom—a freedom, however, manifest as Love. 
It is apparent that Barth can safeguard the first principle of his thought, 
or shall we say of his system—the sovereign divine freedom—only by 
profoundly serious use of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But there are 
other reasons to which we must also give attention. 


II 


In expounding Barth’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit we can begin by 
taking notice of his assertion that in dogmatics we are always speaking of 
the Holy Spirit (i.e., as a presupposition) because “we are always speaking 
. ... Of the event in which the Word of God is not only revealed to man 
but also believed in by him.” ** The Word of God as revealed is Jesus 
Christ. The revealed Word of God, as believed in, is the working of the 
Holy Spirit. God the revealer, God as revealed, and God as revealedness 
are, respectively, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Barth’s pervasive criticism of “liberal theology” is, of course, that, in 
treating the Holy Spirit, it exchanges the Lordship of the Spirit for 
“anthropology” or the spirit of man—locating and positing in human nature 
a faculty of apprehension or “capacity” for revelation. For Barth, on the 
contrary, all theological anthropology is treated under the office of the Holy 
Spirit."* The Holy Spirit in his working assures that God remains Lord 
in the event of revelation. We may epitomize Barth’s treatment of the 
Holy Spirit in his words to the effect that the Holy Spirit is the Lord 
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through “whose act the openness and readiness of man for the Word of 
God is true and real.” *° There is no “receptacle of human experience” 
for receiving the Word of God.’”® “We look in vain for 2 correspondence 
with the Word of God on our side... .”** The Word of God “is also 
God’s miracle in reaching its goal among men, in the event of man’s faith 
in the Word of God.” To be sure, faith is, undoubtedly, “also human ex- 
perience,” but it is human experience “decided” through the working of 
the Lord the Spirit."* Hence, Barth holds that all theology or philosophy 
of religion that searches for a “method of hearing the Word of God” must 
be abandoned and yield place to the freedom of the Holy Spirit.’ 

So we reach the point of seeing that for Barth the proper formula 
under which we comprehend the office of the Holy Spirit is the Psalmist’s 
word: In tuo lumine videbimus lumen, “in thy light we see light.” ”° 
Thus the analogia entis is entirely replaced by the analogia fidei. The 
“conformity” between man’s spirit and the Word of God, necessary for 
knowledge (viz., “acknowledgment,” Doctrine, 234 ff.), exists in the 
moment of faith; but it rests upon no human capacity for the Word of God, 
only upon the determination of the Spirit. (Cf. Doctrine, 272-73.) The 
“conformity” is loaned for use; it is not to be arrogated to the self and 
possessed. It remains at God’s disposal, subject to his freedom. Thus, the 
Christian life is not a life of faith; but a moment to moment existence-in- 
faith as man is an object of God’s gracious determining action. (Cf. Doctrine, 
381.) So Barth declares that in God’s “gifting Himself He remains free 
to give Himself afresh or to refuse to, so that it is always His new self- 
giving that remains man’s sole hope... .”™ 

As revelation is the eventuating action of grace, correspondingly, the 
“conformity” obtaining in the faith-moment is event rather than status or 
nature belonging to men.” In this respect, the work of the Holy Spirit 
is eschatological, viz., we possess our redemption as promise, as something 
future. “The New Testament speaks eschatologically when it speaks of man’s 
being called, reconciled, justified, sanctified, redeemed.” ** Nevertheless, the 
Holy Spirit is God, the Redeemer, through whose determination man is 
opened and made ready to receive the Word of God.* So Barth always 
reiterates that in regard to “the event of hearing the Word of God, we 
point only to the Holy Spirit.” *° 

It is now evident that, for Barth, the Lord the Spirit, in his action, 
constitutes the whole possibility of man’s appropriation of Revelation. He 
adopts as his own what he takes to be the New Testament conception of 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is God in his “revealedness.”** This is answer 
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to'the question: Will the revelation “get at man”? The “possibility of 
faith does not go automatically with the fact that Jesus takes the stage as 
revelation of the Father,” as the Son or Word of God. The revealed 
Word of God must become “manifest” to man.” The Holy Spirit is God 
in the “mode” of becoming manifest. The “presupposition of the Church” 
and of faith “is the possibility of this relation, the knowledge-relation be- 
tween man and the Word of God.” ** This relation is made good by the 
office of the Holy Spirit. He is the freedom of God “to be present to the 
creature, and in virtue of this presence of His to realize [i.e., to eventualize | 
the relation of the creature towards Himself ... .”**° The work of the 
Spirit is not to add independent content to revelation but to enforce or 
“manifest” the revelation already perfected in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of the Revealed Word, the Son.” *° It is the Spirit’s work to make 
God, revealed in Christ, revealed also to me. 

We are prepared to see, then, that Barth regards Christology and 
Pneumatology as both correlative and inseparable. The Christian doctrine 
of Christ is quite impossible without the doctrine of the Spirit. As Jesus 
Christ is the objective side in the event of revelation, so the Holy Spirit is 
“the subjective side in the event of revelation.” ** The correlation is 
fully worked out in Kirchliche Dogmatik under the headings, respectively, 
“God’s Freedom for Man” and “The Freedom of Man for God.” * 

The three-in-one God is the persisting subject of revelation. Jesus 
Christ, the Son, is “the objective actuality of revelation.” As God’s freedom 
for man, he is the object of revelation. The Holy Spirit is he who effects 
the revelation as actuality for us and im us. We may say, according to 
Barth, that Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are, correlatively, the objective 
and subjective executors of revelation.’ “Christology and Pneumatology 
are consequently one in that they are, respectively, the knowledge 
(Erkenntnis) and the praise (Lodpreis) of the grace of God.” ** At this 
point we are mainly concerned with Barth’s view that Jesus Christ, as true 
God and true man, is “the objective reality of the divine revelation.” * 
He is given and adventitious to us, but it is the work of the Holy Spirit 
through which the given revelation is appropriated by us. 

We turn again to the Holy Spirit when we consider the correlative 
theme, “the freedom of man for God.” Here we consider the question 
“how it comes about that the self-manifestation is revelation for us men.” *° 
Or, as Barth puts it otherwise: “In what freedom of man is it actual that 
the revelation of God comes to him?” *’ Barth’s answer is, of course, that 
it cannot be “an original proper freedom of man.” ** Apparently, from 
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Barth’s indications, man’s proper freedom is only the freedom to resist the 
grace of God.* Nevertheless, Barth cautions that the “freedom of self- 
withdrawal when faced by the Word of God cannot be limitless and in- 
violable.” “ Positively considered, “the freedom of man [for God] can 
only be created by God in the act of his revelation and given to men; it 
can, in the end, only be God’s own proper freedom.” “* The freedom of 
men for revelation only has its whole “possibility in the action of God.” ” 

Hence, Barth extensively illuminates the claim that the Holy Spirit, 
as the freedom of God for men, is both the “subjective actuality” and the 
“subjective possibility of revelation.” Barth affirms: “Through the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit it will be possible in the freedom of man that 
the revelation of God can happen to him, because in it, through God’s 
Word, it will have definitively spoken to him so that he has a proper 
possibility for such an occurrence.” “* The Word of God will be “inescap- 
ably master in him.” “* “Analogia fidei will be understood as what is here 
designated Meister.” *° Somewhat earlier Barth had said: “Man acts by 
believing, but the fact that he believes by acting is God’s act. Man is the 
subject of faith. It is not God but man who believes.” “° 

For Barth, what is proposed by the revelation in Christ is enforced 
by the Lord the Spirit. Historically, the work of the Holy Spirit pre- 
supposes the completion of the kerygma, that is, “the conclusion and com- 
pletion of the objective revelation” in Christ.“7 The Pauline statement, 
“Now the Lord is the Spirit,” is not to be taken as “identifying” the Son 
with the Spirit but, rather, as asserting the Lordship of the Spirit; although 
Barth regards the Spirit as “qualified” completely by the Son so that the 
Holy Spirit is equally the Spirit of Christ.** 

Now, further, the inseparability of Christology and Pneumatology 
is indicated in this that, if the revelation in Christ is absolute (really God 
in his freedom for man), then the Spirit, which is the subjective possibility 
of the appropriation of the revelation, must share equally in the absolute- 
ness, The Word in its “revealedness” must be equal to the Word as 
“revealed.” Thus, the “divinity” of the Spirit’s “essence” is required. 
Apart from this, revelation would not be an eventuation of God’s sovereign 
grace alone. Or, furthermore, even if the objective revelation in Christ were 
a divine event, still it would remain inapprehensible by man. Or, yet again, 
if it were apprehensible by man apart from the Spirit, then faith would 
not be of God but of man.“” Obviously, these alternatives are not acceptable 
to Barth. On the contrary, it is Barth’s view that “Faith, the New Testament 
pistis, is rather to be regarded as a possibility coming from a mode of God’s 
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existence [ Holy Spirit], a mode of existence which is on a level, in essential 
unity, with Him who in the New Testament is described as Father and 
Son.” Thus we are brought well within the precincts of the doctrine of 
the Triune God. A serious doctrine of revelation in Christ requires neces- 
sarily a doctrine of the equal Lordship of the Holy Spirit. 

There are aspects of the office of the Holy Spirit which have been 
slighted in our treatment. He has a “convicting and reproving office.” 
Apart from the Spirit’s working, man does not know he is a sinner. 
Furthermore, the Holy Spirit is constitutive both of Scripture and Proclama- 
tion. The Spirit is “the only possibility in virtue of which men can so speak 
of Christ, that their language becomes testimony, therefore that the revela- 
tion of God in Christ becomes actual anew by their speaking.” °* Hence 
the Holy Spirit is the possibility both of the knowledge of God and the 
service of God. Accordingly, the Holy Spirit constitutes the existence of the 
Church in which the Word of God is both heard and proclaimed. The 
Spirit is constitutive of the Christian life, and through it homo peccator 
becomes capax verbi divini, which is also the freedom of the child of God.™ 


III 


One does not study Barth without a solid impression of sustained 
and magnificent effort to revivify the New Testament kerygma. This 
purpose is particularly evident in his treatment of the theme before us. 
No theologian of modern times has taken up this task more seriously, 
and none has discharged it with anything like so formidable a result. The 
result is a revitalized trinitarianism. The dogma of the Trinity, Barth 
admits, is not to be found in the New Testament. Nevertheless, he asserts 
that it is the proper “exegesis” of the New Testament. But, now, how 
did he arrive at the Trinity? Manifestly, by reaffirming the biblical and 
Lutheran principle of absolute sovereignty or divine freedom. In Barth’s 
view, it is this and only this which makes revelation really to be Revelation. 
The Word in Christ is really God’s Word, not man’s. The Word as 
apprehended through the Spirit is assuredly God’s Word also, because, 
as the Spirit’s working, it remains with God’s freedom and at his disposal. 
Hence, in one sovereign divine freedom is embraced the threefold mode 
of the divine action. At the same time, the knowledge of God is lifted 
above the relativities of historicism, immanentism, and ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism (the latter expressed either as Fundamentalism or Romanism). 

Some will think that thé cost of obviating these evils is too great: 
it is to make everything of God and all but nothing of man. But how, in 
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the last analysis, is this so different from the clear position of the late 
William Temple? “All is of God; the only thing of my very own which 
I can contribute to my own redemption is the sin from which I need to be 
redeemed.” * It is true that Temple does not, as Barth, eliminate from 
human nature every capacity for divine-human encounter. This is a signal 
difference between them. But it is true that nothing can finally extricate 
man from the sin which destroys him save the Incarnation of the Word 
of God. But this Word is appropriated alone through the Holy Spirit.” 
As to human freedom, what do we make of the words: “Nothing can suffice 
but a redemptive act. Something impinging upon the self from without 
must deliver it from the freedom which is perfect bondage to the bondage 
which is its only perfect freedom”? °° 

Glancing again at Barth, can we say that his bold realism with regard 
to the Holy Spirit is inevitably called for to carry out the import of the 
sovereignty of God’s grace? What else can be done when one is ready 
to employ the phrase, “all is of God,” or when one takes seriously the view 
that the knowledge of God is God’s self-unveiling? Doubtless Barth 
realizes our discomfort; he has overwhelmed us with God and left us 
nothing for ourselves except our sin and, therein, nothing wherewith to 
boast. So we are reduced to Apostolic poverty indeed! In this extremity 
anything more to be said must be ad hominem, and so I leave it. But 
I do not leave it before reminding a few interested readers that Wesley 
held a very similar view, viz., that “none can trust:in the merits of Christ, 
till he has utterly renounced his own.” And with him, quite as much as 
with Barth, faith is altogether God’s gift and in no sense man’s achievement. 

An evaluation of Barth’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit in a large sense 
entails criticism of his essential theological standpoint, for the whole faith 
of the Church has no basis except in “the freedom of God for man,” and 
that is entirely the work of the Holy Spirit. In 1932 Barth defined theology 
as ministerium verbi divini.”’ About the same time he was asserting that 
only in the activity of the Holy Spirit is man, as sinner, capable of the 
divine Word. It follows that in theology we are occupied exclusively with 
the action of God as manifest to faith. We have nothing to do with the 
human subject of faith save as he is convicted of sin and redeemed by 
Grace. Indeed, we have nothing to do with man save in his rebellion 
against God or, alternatively, in his freedom for God. In theology we do 
not know man except as subject of God’s judgment or mercy. 

It is this exclusiveness of Barth’s theology which offends. It strikes us 
that, somehow, something is out of focus with this perspective. This relega- 
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tion of all things human, is it attributable to the “infinite qualitative dis- 
tinction between time and eternity,” which, in 1921, Barth was willing to 
designate the principle of his “system” if he had any system? ** This, to 
be sure, might partly account for his strictures against all theological 
“anthropology” in so far as, in such inquiry, a point-of-meeting is sought 
in human nature for the divine encounter. However we answer that 
question, it is, above all, clear that the failure of the Jesus of historicism 
to “fill the shoes” of the Christ of the Church’s faith, and the consequent 
impoverishment of Christian preaching and witness, impelled Barth to re- 
cover a more authentic Word of God for his time. Accordingly, he pro- 
ceeded to abandon all dependence upon any resources of man’s spirituality 
and to put his confidence in the sovereign freedom of God as “manifested” 
in the activity of the Holy Spirit. 

We can hardly protest his giving God the glory or letting God be God, 
but we can insist, in the name of New Testament teaching, that, once he 
has banished the hosts of humanistic immanentism, he find a place for 
something like “newness of life” in fellowship with the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But here is the trouble: so jealous is he for the Lordship 
of God that he will not allow the Holy Ghost to “come to roost” in human 
life in such a way as that his action and presence is manifest in the texture 
and shape of historical personality. If it is above all God’s business to 
create reconciliation in place of alienation, koinonia in place of rebellion, 
sanctification in place of sin, then we might expect these to be secured not 
merely in “promise” but in fact. But, says Barth: “That would be more 
than God’s revelation and reconciliation in time, that would be our existence 
with him in eternity, in the regnum gloriae.” We must regard our re- 
demption as future. “To have the Holy Spirit means to let God be one’s 
confidence, and not one’s own possession of God.” Our redemption we 
possess as a promise, “we do not in the least understand it in regard to 
our present, ... .”°' And Barth continues: “We believe in our future 
existence, we believe in an eternal life in the midst of the valley of death. 
It is thus, in this futurity, that we have and possess it.” ® Everything, says 
Barth, which is said about man as “driven and filled by the Holy Spirit, is in 
the New Testament sense an eschatological pronouncement.” What he 
means may be judged from succeeding words: “The New Testament speaks 
eschatologically, when it speaks of man’s being called, reconciled, justified, 
sanctified, redeemed.” * Man does not live an eternal life. “That is and 
remains the predicate of God, the Holy Spirit.” * 


At this point in my copy of The Doctrine of the Word of God is a 
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marginal note left by the hand of the late D. C. Macintosh which comments: ~ 
“This was the one-sided view from which Wesley sought to rescue a 
moribund Protestantism.” I suppose Macintosh had in mind Wesley’s in- 
sistence upon transformation of life as the normal expectancy in regenera- 
tion; in any case, the “one-sidedness” is intentional with Barth, for he says: 


Even in receiving the Holy Spirit the man remains a man, the sinner a sinner. 
And likewise in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit God remains God. The statements 
about the operation of the Holy Spirit are statements the Subject of which is God | 
not man, and under no circumstances could they be transformed into statements about 
man. They speak of the relation of God to man, to his knowledge, will and feeling, 
to his experience active and passive, to his heart and conscience, to his soul-and-body 


existence, but they cannot be reversed and regarded as statements about the existence 
of man. 


What is the basis of this and what does it come to? The basis is 
threefold. 

1. On the one hand, it accents Barth’s uncompromising insistence upon 
the “infinite qualitative distinction,” upon total discontinuity between the 
Creator’s sovereignty and creaturely existence. 

2. But this is enforced by Barth’s pervasive and dominant view that, 
because man’s existence is in time, the presence of God to him in time is 
limited to a succession of momentary incidents registered in the events of 
revelation. God is present to the human creature only as-in-act not as-in- 
being. His being remains veiled; his presence is, thus, in a series of momen- 
tary eventuations which are best described as recurrences. 

3. Furthermore, when Barth says that “statements about the operation 
of the Holy Spirit are statements the Subject of which is God not man,” 
he is saying that reconciliation, justification, and redemption are not con- 
ditions of the human subject but are, rather, recurrent moments of the 
divine activity. They are, properly speaking, predicates of the divine 
operation of the Spirit rather than predicable qualities of a transformed 
human nature. Barth does not speak of justification and sanctification as 
constitutive modifications of the human condition; he regularly speaks of 
men as justified or sanctified—and so, always only odjects of divine 
determination. Hence, even in the work of redemption, Barth reserves 
the holy sovereignty of God. So he means what he says when he declares 
that statements about the operation of the Holy Spirit “cannot be reversed 
and regarded as statements about the existence of man.” 

In this way Barth attempts to put the whole content of revelation out 
of reach of historical, psychological, and philosophical treatment and 
evaluation. So he insists that even in redemption (the work of the Spirit 
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the Redeemer) man “remains” man the creature, and God the Holy 
Spirit “remains” God. Barth does concede that what we experience, “what 
changes in us in quantity and quality” and “may become the object of an 
anthropology” is a “human sign of the fact that God has presented Himself 
to us by His revelation... .” Such “signs,” he further states, are not to 
be treated lightly. It would be strange if they did not become visible at 
all. But, here, Barth draws back with the Pauline word that “the things 
which are seen are temporal.” * 

Elsewhere he rejects Luther’s emphasis upon a transformed Christian 
man in whom there is assurance, joy, but no want, shortage, sadness or 
temptation. Nein! says Barth, faith there is, but it is trusting in the Word 
that “tells us of the unmerited imputation of His righteousness established 
as true in our flesh.” © He adds, “But once more, all this not in tranquil 
secured ‘givenness’ to us, once for all, but in the act of the divine con- 
tinual ‘giving’.”"° He specifically labels as heretical “a divine quality 
inhering in the soul” attributed to the work of the Spirit.” 

In view of such statements, it is difficult to imagine how Barth could 
do other than repudiate Luther’s word respecting the Christian man: 
“. ... it is always necessary that the substance or person itself be good 
before there can be any good works, and that good works follow and proceed 
from the good person... .”™ It is clear that for Barth the work of the 
Holy Spirit is more nearly an event or succession of events in God’s action 
than any transformation of human existence. The Spirit’s work is a “process 
. ... Which, in the strictest sense, is first coming to us and to come, moment 
by moment... .”™ We live “between the times” of its incidence. We 
also live im the time of its periodic occurrence, but even then, what difference 
it makes for the character of human existence as Christians is all but im- 
possible to know, and by Barth’s admission.” 

It is not, I think, possible to square this with the Pauline doctrine of 
“newness of life” in Christ and in the Spirit (Rom. 6:4, 7:6). Paul assumes 
something like a transformation of existence: “For I through the law died 
unto the law, that I might live unto God; ... . and it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me: and that life which I now live in the flesh 
I live in faith ... .” (Gal. 2:19 f.). We do not have to deny that for 
Paul also man is simul peccator et justus. He is waiting for his adoption, 
but he shows forth “the fruits of the spirit” (Gal. 5:22). Man’s spirit 
is nowise identifiable with God’s Spirit, but “we received, not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is from God” (1 Cor. 2:12). To be sure, 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.” Yet St. 
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Paul is bold enough to claim, “But we have the mind of Christ” (2:16). 

Such language, even if it is Scripture, must be thoroughly objectionable 
to Barth. Here community between God and man is rather too intimate; 
it robs the Lord of his sovereign freedom and unites man too readily to 
his Majesty. St. Paul does what Barth forbids: he predicates of the human 
subject of redemption what is, for Barth, exclusively to be predicated of 
the divine Subject in redemption. This goes too far in the direction of 
mingling Divine and human existence, and Barth will not have it, I think, 
even if it is the divine working. God, the Holy Spirit, does not so draw 
near to men as to become the new ground of their existence; even in his 
working he “remains” on his side and they on theirs. 

Barth’s final word seems to be that man, even as subject of the divine 
operation of the Spirit, “does not live an eternal life. That is and remains 
the predicate of God, of the Holy Spirit.”*° Even in the work of the 
Spirit, the Redeemer, new life is conveyed only as a promise, and only in 
this “futurity” may ‘we be said to have and possess it."* Eschatology here 
is futuristic and in no sense “realized.” Barth can have little sympathy 
for the important results of recent Pauline scholarship, as for example 
W. D. Davies’ solid finding that “the inwardness of the New Covenant 
of Jeremiah’s hope is achieved for Paul through the indwelling Christ, the 
new Torah ‘written in the heart’.” Davies’ interpretation of the Spirit 
in St. Paul’s thought requires that, in the life of men, the “new creation” 
be taken seriously. But Barth seems scarcely more prepared to concede 
koinonia between God and man after the work of the Spirit than before 
its working. Hence it is doubtful whether the work of the Holy Spirit 
achieves any reduction of the hiatus between God and man. 

All this suggests that quite possibly Barth has everywhere too rigor- 
ously divorced the spirit of man from the Spirit of God. It also suggests 
that he has, despite his disclaimers, been controlled by “the infinite quali- 
tative distinction between time and eternity” to the point where a philo- 
sophical principle, for such it is, has forcibly subverted or banished the 
prior reality of Christian experience. 

Barth leaves the impression of being overly occupied with a “meta- 
physical” difference between time and eternity. It is as if the temporal, 
by its very nature, forbade any abiding place to the Eternal, so that 
Incarnation must remain highly ambiguous and sanctification altogether a 
trembling hope. The theologian who justly revolted against the nineteenth- 
century tendency to settle for God as “religious object” has swung to the 


opposite extreme and, in making man an object, has tended to rob him of 
4 
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his proper subjectivity—his depth and his freedom. If Schleiermacher 
put far too great a stress upon man’s spirituality, Barth, it may be, has so 
radically negated it as to make even man’s redemption problematic. Can 
God’s Holy Spirit remain so much his own as that, in no sense, it can ever 
become man’s portion? Like Elijah, Barth has been “very jealous” for 
the Lord, the God of hosts. He sees the children of the promise forsaking 
the covenant; but perhaps there is a point where jealousy for the sovereign 
freedom of God betrays unseemly mistrust of that all-sufficiency, and en- 
courages an excessive division between divine causality and the life of man. 
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An Assistant Speaks His Mind 


JOHN SCHOTT 


“Teme SEEMS TO BE an appalling shortage of competent 
and dedicated assistant ministers. One church official has even claimed 
that he could immediately place forty persons in churches where there 
is a desperate need for additional pastoral assistance. 

The blame for this unfortunate situation has been placed by some 
people on our seminaries. Perhaps they have all too long specialized in the 
“prima donna” psychology and have failed to make the assistantship an 
inviting and challenging field of labor. Others have affirmed that the 
love of self-expression and prominence is so ingrained in our young people 
that an assistantship is very distasteful to them. But before too many 
innuendoes are hurled at our seminaries or our young people, it might be 
well to ask just what senior ministers are doing to make this type of work 
attractive and to give it a proper and honorable status. 

Sad to say, many senior ministers in a very crude and ungracious 
manner make a studied attempt to keep their assistants in their “proper 
place.” To be the pastor or shepherd of a congregation is a very high and 
holy privilege. Sunday by Sunday to expound the Word of God, and 
week by week to enter actively into the joys and sorrows of one’s congre- 
gation, give a devoted pastor considerable satisfaction. Such a privilege 
the average assistant minister also covets from time to time for himself, 
but his superior all too often jealously refuses to share such joys with his 
colleague. Instead of dignifying the assistant’s position and educating the 
congregation in thinking of him also as an ambassador of Christ, too many 
senior ministers thoughtlessly assign only menial and unpleasant ecclesi- 
astical chores to their assistants. When a young man discovers to his 
astonishment and dismay that he has been employed merely to operate a 
mimeograph machine, answer the telephone, “chaperon” young people’s 
parties, and run errands for the senior minister, it is easy to understand 
why he wistfully longs for his own church. Every assistant, if he is worthy 
of his salt, ought to be willing to pitch in and gladly take his turn in per- 
forming the many unpleasant chores common to all churches. But if very 
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little opportunity is given to him for making daily use of his talents and 
his seminary training, he certainly cannot be criticized for becoming restless 
and dissatisfied with his work. 

Some senior ministers will naturally be shocked to read this, but 
anyone with only an elementary knowledge of human nature knows how 
bedeviling the green-eyed monster can become. Senior ministers certainly 
are not immune to its deadly sting. Not so long ago in Free St. George’s 
Church in Edinburgh, when the saintly Alexander Whyte was the pastor 
and Hugh Black his promising assistant, Dr. Whyte admitted to an intimate 
friend that he was jealous of Hugh Black’s growing popularity. Because 
the friend demurred at so astonishing a confession, Dr. Whyte added, 
“Ah, you don’t know the black depths of the human heart.” 

When so great a man is willing to admit his weakness on this score, 
how true it must be that lesser men are likewise guilty of this same sin. 
Unfortunately, there are too many men who because of their pulpit oratory, 
their suave manners, or their keen minds have been called to important 
pulpits, only to reveal how frightfully lacking they are in character and in 
honorable dealings with the people who work under them. Unwittingly 
they succumb easily to envy and jealousy. Having lolled so many years 
in the sweet and syrupy adulation of their people, they find it extremely 
difficult to have anyone on their staff who enjoys to an equal degree the 
respect and admiration of their congregation. They would be the last to 
admit it, but what they want are yes-men and hirelings. 

Another insidious danger facing senior ministers is that they may 
unconsciously act like petty parochial popes. Some of them, drunk with 
a sense of newly gained power and importance, become very pompous and 
dictatorial, if not petulant and peevish. Perhaps they are concealing an 
unfortunate inferiority complex, or are so strongly self-willed that if an 
assistant dares to differ with them, they take it as a personal insult or 
spiritual treason. It is true that they have a better understanding of the 
total program of the church, and certainly they are to be held accountable 
for anything that goes wrong. But that is no reason for their acting as 
though they were omniscient. Such an imperious manner and dictatorial 
disposition remind one of Shakespeare’s well-known words: 


I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips 
Let no dog bark. 
It is easy for men who have been elevated to positions of trust and 
responsibility to feel that they must from time to time pontificate. But 
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such conduct is nothing more than a snare and a delusion. To their 
assistants they often reveal how petty and stuffy they are by their much 
speaking. Difficult though it may be to achieve, especially for senior 
ministers, an inborn modesty and a becoming reticence to speak will much 
more quickly win for them the admiration of their assistants than to flutter 
about like tin gods on wheels. 

Many promising young men are reluctant in accepting assistantships, 
for the tenure of office is all too often very precarious and subject to the 
petty whims of their superiors. In the olden days we are told that when a 
king died it was customary for his consort to join, him on his funeral pyre. 
That was undoubtedly a very impressive spectacle of heroism and sacrificial 
love, and the poet laureate of that time must have waxed eloquent in 
singing the praise of the woman who possessed so queenly a soul. Only a 
base cynic would dare insinuate that this touching pageantry might be 
somewhat uncomfortable and inconvenient for the wife. 

A vestige of this ancient and honorable tradition still remains in the 
all too general belief of senior ministers that when they come to a new 
church the entire staff should graciously tender their resignations. Either 
naively or pompously they insist on a clean slate and demand that they be 
permitted to pick their colleagues. There is, of course, some justification 
for such a practice; it is so difficult at times for the old regime to orientate 
itself speedily to the methods and theories of these new senior ministers. 
But such an attitude is to a great extent an indictment of the senior ministers 
themselves, for if they were men of character and ability they would 
easily win the confidence and respect of the people working under them. 
Needless to say, “a great man shows his greatness by the way he treats 
little men.” 

It is much more expeditious for a new senior minister to lop off heads 
than to be. compelled to acquaint his colleagues or associates with his 
methods. But one wonders how any clergyman can square such conduct 
with one of the cardinal principles of our holy faith—the sacredness of 
human personality. It is indeed difficult to find a good assistant, but senior 
ministers by their own shortsightedness if not shabby and unchristian con- 


duct have to a great extent created the situation which they so vehemently 
lament. 


Senior ministers are often prone to detest their impatient and overly 
ambitious assistants, who, like the Athenians of old, delight in telling “some 
new thing.” Many of their brilliant and grandiose ideals are, of course, 
merely the reflection of their immaturity as well as iconoclastic natures. 
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But it must be admitted at the same time that many senior ministers under 
the withering barrage of their duties fall victims to an appalling arterio- 
sclerosis of the mind as well as of the heart. Certainly one does not have 
to look very far to see men in high places whose minds have ossified or are 
motivated by expediency and cowardly compromise. That is, indeed, the 
great danger of growing old, and many young clerics naturally chafe at the 
bit when they see their “brilliant” ideas pigeonholed by their superiors, who 
abhor anything new or different. 

It also happens that a young assistant becomes disillusioned by what 
appears to be a lack of depth or sincerity in the senior minister’s religious 
life. Familiarity does frequently breed contempt, and many an assistant 
has come to realize the wisdom of Goethe’s words when he said, “No man 
is a hero to his valet.” A wise old bishop, who knew many ministers 
intimately, once said, “Middle-aged priests rarely have much spiritual 
development; they are too much taken up with external things, with the 
details of their work.” Paul Elmer More has made an even more scathing 
denunciation of ministers who, according to him, all too readily yield to 
the world’s slow stain. In speaking about the clergy of Oxford, he said, 
“Some of the faces are strangely dull and empty; some are rubicund with 
the juice of the grape; some show the long pinch of unaccepted poverty; 
some are childish and innocent; some are marked by cunning and arrogance; 
some are thoroughly worldly, it may be with the world’s wisdom; some, 
the more ascetic, are blanched by an inward haunting fear.” * 

How true those words are of many senior ministers today! Under 
the incessant pressure of their work they have little time to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Their chief job seems to 
be the grinding out of one or two sermons a Sunday plus a few miscellaneous 
talks during the week. To this end they have to read rapidly for choice 
illustrations and gripping figures of speech so that there will be a novelty, 
a freshness, and an appeal to their sermons. But more than that, enmeshed 
as they are in the arduous task of keeping their churches on an even keel, 
of compromising frequently with their people and their official boards, 
they are tempted as an anodyne for a feeling of inferiority, to boast—to 
the utter disgust of their assistants—about their shrewdness and their power 
to manipulate men and things. 

There is nothing of a more compelling impressiveness to a congrega- 
tion than to see a senior minister and his assistant working happily together 


1 More, P. E., Pages From an Oxford Diary, Princeton University Press, 1937, pp. 3f. 
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as a team. Their lives are a living illustration of the gospel of love which 
they proclaim with their lips. But, on the other hand, it matters little 
how eloquent a preacher may be, how many books he may have written, 
or how piously he parades around his parish; if he does not give a clear 
demonstration in his daily conduct of consideration, thoughtfulness, gracious- 
ness toward the members of his staff, his life is a negation of the gospel 
which he preaches. 

One of the most winsome and gracious senior ministers was the famous 
Dick Sheppard of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field. A curate in speaking of him 
said, “He took us as he found us, diffident, uncouth, tiresome, angular 
creatures that we were, and by merely living with us transformed us into 
a happy family, a band of brothers. Individually we adored the Head, and 
that being so, we simply would not be other than friendly towards one 
another.” 

Dick Sheppard had the happy faculty of winning the confidence of 
his colleagues and eliciting from them nothing but the best. He did not 
demand that they give him implicit obedience, uncomplainingly doing any 
task he assigned them; he was too fine and considerate a person to impose 
unduly upon his helpers. At all times he was very concerned lest they 
become overly conscious of their subordinate positions. Another of them 
paid him this compliment: “As far as the staff was concerned, the secret 
of his inspiring influence lay in these words, ‘Work with us.’? I have 
thought as most curates do, of working under a vicar, but we at St. Martin’s 
always worked with Dick, and that accounts for more than just his relation- 
ship with the staff. It reacted on everyone.” * 

One of the best ways in which unnecessary friction can be avoided 
between the various members of a church staff is by the appointment of 
a competent Personnel Committee which will weigh all grievances as they 
arise. Such a committee should be readily accessible to any member of 
the staff who will be assured that there he will get a fair and honorable 
hearing. Often just the airing of any difficulty between staff members 
in the presence of an impartial committee quickly dispels the tension and 
a wholesome spirit is engendered. Certainly this is much better than having 
hatreds and misunderstandings fester until an unfortunate crisis is reached. 
Out of justice to their colleagues as well as to their better selves, senior 
ministers should willingly surrender their right to be the court of highest 
appeal. 


2 Roberts, R. Ellis, H. R. L. Sheppard: Life and Letters, London: John Murray, 1942, p. 103. 
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More important, however, than the establishment of any additional 
ecclesiastical machinery is the necessity that the senior and assistant ministers 
act in an honest, mature, and Christian fashion toward one another. Solely 
by the grace of God has one man been elevated to a position of leadership 
and authority over another who happens to be his assistant. If a senior 
minister takes this opportunity for personal aggrandizement, for inflating 
his own ego, and for shouting his own praise from the housetops, while 
failing to develop the gifts and personality of his assistant, he is doing 
the church a great harm. 

To preach about the Book of Hosea, with its immortal message of 
forgiving love, is not enough; we must incorporate it into our lives. Cer- 
tainly many senior ministers are stuffy, stodgy, envious, and arrogant, while 
many assistant ministers, in the exuberance of youth, suffer from unbridled 
tempers and undeveloped sympathies. Both groups must learn along with 
Hosea the great virtue of patience and long-suffering forbearance. In true 
Christian humility they must make a determined effort in curbing their 
natural tendencies for prominence and their craving for the cheap applause 
of men. Then, and only then, will they, as senior or assistant ministers, 
be worthy of their high calling in Jesus Christ. 





The Assistant Minister—His Problems 
and Ours 


GEORGE C. VINCENT 


‘Tue DEVELOPMENT AND USE of assistant ministers pre- 
sents a series of problems whose significance matches their difficulty. While 
the attention of seminaries and denominational leaders is focused for the 
moment on finding ministers for the new churches in expanding housing 
areas, the day is not far distant when the development of “staff” for 
churches of large membership and varied activities will be a pressing need. 
Yet the difficulties are many and deep. 


I 


Older ministers are apt to find fault with young assistants without 
much analysis of underlying conditions. 

They complain that their assistants are “lazy” and “time wasters.” 
This really means that young men face the task of learning a whole new 
set of work habits, instead of those prevalent in college and seminary. 


For years they have been accustomed to a routine of lectures, assigned 
reading, and bull sessions with congenial contemporaries or young pro- 
fessors. Now they must practice an art in handling varied age groups, 
leading an organization, guiding worship, which is surely one of the most 
difficult and exacting in the world. There always is a vast difference 
between practicing an art and studying its theory. Yet few of us realize 
this till we are involved in its deceits and disillusionments. 

Consider the conduct of public worship, surely one of life’s most 
exacting arts. Roberta Peters says that she never sang an opera to her 
satisfaction. “One note, yes—perhaps—but never a whole opera.” Many 
of us can say a similar thing about the conduct of worship. Yet many 
young assistants betray their ignorance of the art by the way they use their 
voice, read the Scripture, hesitate in their prayers. And they often resent 
coaching by a senior man, recognizing that his failures are conspicuous. 
Do they forget that most teachers of art are imperfect performers? It is 
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not perfection that makes a teacher, but standards and an analytic mind. 
The failure to accept coaching and to work at one’s art produces the im- 
pression of “laziness.” 

Consider the use of time. How different the situation in the parish 
from that prevailing in the seminary! And the planning of schedule is 
easily neglected. Recently a great city Y.M.C.A. called in an expert to 
make a “job analysis.” He found the secretaries intelligent about their 
jobs and devoted to high ideals. Then he asked them to keep records on 
themselves for two weeks on a basis of fifteen-minute intervals, listing 
interruptions, telephone calls, time spent in various types of conferences 
and correspondence. They added up the hours spent in various activities, 
and compared the result with their own standards for their job. Woeful 
contrasts! Most of us ministers would be disturbed by such self-analysis 
in regard to our use of time. Young ministers should study their work 
habits. 

Older ministers complain that young men don’t know “people” and 
their needs. Their minds are full of theory, their materials are bookish. 
Of course they are. So are those of older ministers. I once heard a begin- 
ners’ teacher in a big Sunday school telling five-year-olds about “the Media- 
torial Kingdom of Christ.” Absurd to use such material for such an age 
group! But she got it from the senior minister—not from an assistant. 
To discover and present the aspects of our faith suited to needs and age 
groups other than our own is a task calling for endless toil, patience, and 
literal denial of the self. All of us would rather play with our own 
favorite points of view than work to understand the other fellow’s situation 
and speak to his condition. Here is a challenge to a “work habit” which 
must be met early or not at all. 

One of the best aids to learning at this point is a wise use of parish 
calling. Many young men dislike and despise “drop-in” calls. They think 
in terms of something they should do or say. They miss the opportunity 
to listen, to observe, and to learn. They “call up” to ask for this or that; 
but it is a poor substitute for observing the homemaker off guard in the 
hurly-burly of family problems. 

The assistant aspires to the big sermon—but often fails to see the 
opportunity to learn the arts of public speaking in “junior sermons” and 
short talks before small groups. Naturally the congregation wants to hear 
the senior minister on Sunday morning. He may be neither a scholar 
nor an orator. But he knows his people and they know him. Love is a 
great interpreter of messages. Why can’t the assistant study his own 
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opportunities? They are more significant than big sermons for learning 
his art. But how slovenly and poor are most assistants’ efforts with these 
minor appointments! They dream of big sermons and miss the chance 
to study varying age groups, levels of interest, preparation to appreciate 
ideas, the approaches suited to each. The habits and outlooks of college 
days persist and betray us. 

Young men often are indifferent to or exasperated by details which 
the senior minister thinks significant. There is a difference in sense of 
values which may be irritating. “That man’s middle name is detail,” said 
one assistant of his senior. “I never knew a man so beloved, or one who 
worked so hard, or one who worked at things so unimportant,” is another 
comment I have heard. Perhaps the fact that this senior had developed 
a situation to be described as “love” calls for a reappraisal. That may be 
a serious Christian objective. Possibly the senior’s methods were more 
appropriate and significant than his assistant realized. “Love” may come as 
a result of many little things. In any case the senior man is probably 
right in thinking that the casualness so characteristic of student groups is 
ill suited to the affairs of a large parish. The preparation of announce- 
ments, attention to details of lighting, program, seating, and music for 


various meetings, the composition of parish letters, etc., etc., seem irksome 


to the assistant, but important to the senior man, familiar with his flock, 
sensitive to atmosphere. 


The details of committee meetings and parish organizations are more 
significant. Assistants often forget their educational task. They are re- 
luctant to accept people as they are and to search painfully for the next 
forward step. They think heaven should be reached at a bound. I knew 
one assistant who refused to call a meeting of his administrative committee 
for a year because they differed sharply in their initial conference. But 
I knew another who saw the “democratic process” and the practice of 
“sroup therapy” in every well-conducted committee session. 

Senior ministers complain of the difficulty of getting informative 
reports of calls made, activities and their progress, situations analyzed. 
One bright assistant reported after a call on a family that sent children 
to church school, but showed no other interest: “There were sounds of 
battle at No. 5 Harvard Terrace. Seeing the marks of blood on the door 
post, the angel of the Lord passed by on the other side.” Clever, but 
not enlightening. Yet far, far better than most reports. Are assistants 
inarticulate—or do they imagine that a senior minister is merely “checking 
up”? How can we plan without analytical reports? 
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Some older ministers are deeply disturbed by the tendency of young 
men to use for their own purposes—often bookish and theoretical pur- 
poses—situations created by long care and love. A Chicago minister had 
been slowly preparing his church for better attitudes in race relations. 
A week after one of his best sermons on the subject, his assistant precipi- 
tated a crisis by presenting three Negroes for church membership. A cor- 
responding situation can develop in matters of ritual, theology, or social 
reform. Perhaps churches should be shocked out of their complacency. 
But not too often. The educational approach must prevail. Exploiting a 
congregation may be fun for the assistant. It doesn’t necessarily bring in 
the kingdom of God. Often these situations which call for change suggest 
differentiation and specialization in ministries. Such an arrangement may 
greatly enrich a parish and both ministers’ lives. 

Situations frequently arise in which an assistant undervalues an old- 
time worker in a parish and wants to get rid of him. I knew one such 
case where an elderly woman teacher had held a class of high-school boys 
for years. But her methods were out of line with the pet theories of a 
new assistant. He was more concerned with theory than with results— 
the bookish approach. He came close to disaster; yet he had a point. 
There was more to be said for a case in which a recent convert and church 
member, a man of deep personal needs and yet of great potential usefulness, 
was making hash of Sunday school teaching. Yet merely to get rid of 
him was not the solution for the problem. Most of these cases are complex 
and call for both sensitivity and long planning to conserve as many values 
as possible. Again it is an art to be learned. 

Another problem is created by the inevitable tendency of young 
assistants to make their closest friendships among the young people, often 
the restless, critical, and dissatisfied young people of the parish. This may 
be valuable, if the assistant can analyze the situation, understand all parties, 
and give guidance both to his senior and to the young people. But that 
calls for fine perspective on the situation as a whole. And that perspective 
won’t be gained if the assistant goes in, as one did to my certain knowledge, 
saying to the young matron on whom he called, “Dr. Blank told me I 
ought to call on some of the old folks of the parish.” 


II 


These are almost random comments culled from conversation when 
senior ministers tell their troubles with assistants. There are fully as 
many criticisms from the other side. 
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Assistants complain that their jobs and duties are poorly defined; 
that initiative is discouraged; that new methods are reluctantly accepted 
and treated with suspicion; that senior ministers are out of touch with 
new ideas in theology and new points of view on counseling and parish 
work; that they are given too many detailed instructions and not trusted 
to work out plans for themselves; that they are expected to understand 
fully and immediately situations that have developed through long years; 
that they are given trivial tasks and used as “errand boys”; that they are 
spied upon, “checked up” for small mistakes, treated with suspicion and 
even with jealousy; that they are not even helped very much when the 
time comes for them to move on to other work. 

Obviously some of these criticisms overlap, and even contradict each 
other. But they suggest some serious faults. Especially they remind us 
that most senior ministers are ill prepared to handle “staff.” They face 
the need to learn a special and most significant art, that of handling men. 

The senior minister with a young assistant is usually a man who took 
a small church, and by the grace of God and some diligence, wit, or wisdom 
in himself has seen it grow to huge proportions. He is swamped with 
detail. He turns to using assistants in hope of help. He probably isn’t 
a bad fellow. He may even possess some residual elements of Christian 
character. But he has had little training in administration and the use of 
staff. He hasn’t even thought much about the problems involved. His 
very feeling of distraction unfits him for wise management. And he is in a 
dilemma with his congregation. They have been accustomed to turn to 
him for everything. If now they are told, “But that is the job of Mr. 
Blank,” how chilling the effect! I have known valuable members to leave 
the church under such circumstances—to the injury of all concerned. Yet 
if the senior fails to respect his assistant’s position and prerogative, the 
whole idea of staff work is destroyed. 

Again, the senior man has a certain hard-won facility in certain arts. 
Necessarily the young assistant falls short of his standards. How shall 
the senior minister meet the complaints of the congregation? Must the 
Sunday service suffer week after week from the bungling of a careless 
or untrained youth? Must good work be delayed while a young man is 
“broken in”? Must the assistant’s confidence be destroyed by nagging 
criticism? Must the drive of the whole parish program suffer while the 
young man is given scope to make changes suited to his theories and 
predilections? 

There are no easy answers. Summer refresher courses for senior min- 
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isters on parish administration and recent theories can help. Administrative 
committees can take over some of the task of guiding the young man. 
Basically the need is for insight, for patience, for frankness, for a “learning 
spirit.” And there are great rewards awaiting us in the relationship. It is 
quite a thrill for an older man to find himself associated with a young mind 
teeming with ideas and enthusiasms. A great reward to find that young 
man with whom you worked so patiently using, in a church of his own, 
ideas and methods he learned from you—and using them well. A rebuke 
and an inspiration to find growing Christians and useful workers in your 
parish, who would not be there but for the special talents and devoted 
effort of that young man. Paul and Timothy still mean much to one another. 





The Cross in the Family 


E. L. ALLEN 


- McLEOD CAMPBELL has an assured place among 
the greatest of British theologians, and the English-speaking churches 
will do well to mark with gratitude and pride the centenary of the publica- 
tion of his masterpiece, The Nature of the Atonement.’ It is one of the 
classics of the subject, not to be dismissed in a paragraph in some com- 
pendium, but to be studied and assimilated afresh by everyone who wishes 
to do justice to its theme. It is to be regretted that the author’s style has 
so little to commend his argument; it is verbose and repetitive, and even 
some of the most important sections leave the reader asking what exactly 
is meant. But the book itself is the product, not only of a keen and original 
mind, but of a humbly devout spirit. Here is a man, one feels, who writes 
out of his own entry into the world of filial obedience and love to men 
that he describes, for whom the Cross is no transaction in the past but a 
transformation in the present. The tendencies of his time are at work 
in him, as one sees by comparing him with F. D. Maurice: but no one can 
charge him with following any allegiance but that to truth. 


I 


In the book he reckons with the Calvinism that was, for him, the 
major theological tradition. He is aware that it has undergone considerable 
modification, so that it is no longer as harsh as it once was; but neither the 
old form nor the new can satisfy him. For him the offence of the earlier 
Calvinism still is that it makes Christ die, as indeed its severe logic re- 
quired, not for all men but for some only, the elect. He dwells on the 
confession of those who say that they would find their own assurance of 
salvation in question were they once persuaded that Christ died for all. 
His charity restrains him from pointing out what this implies—that each 
Christian has a vested interest in the damnation of his fellows. As he goes 
on to criticize the doctrine, he fastens on two points. The first is that it 


1 London: Macmillan & Co., 6th edition, 1915. The first edition appeared in 1855. 
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makes nonsense, if not mockery, of the preacher’s task, since he must call 
all men to accept Christ when in fact he is only available for some. The 
second is that “it makes the work of Christ to be no longer . . . . a work 
revealing that God is love,” since it presents God’s love as restricted, while 
ours is required to be universal.” 

The Calvinism of Campbell’s own day had realized the force of these 
considerations and admitted the universality of the atonement. It was 
right in so far as it suspected that the root error of the earlier system was 
in its legal character, making it require that Christ’s suffering should be 
penal and substitutionary and therefore confined to those who were actually 
to benefit thereby. But it was wrong because it lacked the courage to break 
altogether with this view of God’s relation to man as a legal one. The 
death of Christ was not now a satisfaction rendered to divine justice by 
the offering of a suffering that, whether penal or otherwise, was somehow 
an equivalent of that which men ought to have suffered for their sins. 
It was rather a magisterial action by which the Ruler of the universe 
established the principle that law must be respected and thus made it 
possible to forgive sin without endangering public order. Campbell shows 
in criticism how this weakens the atonement, making of it an arrangement 
that facilitates a subsequent forgiveness and not what it is for him, the 
divine forgiveness in action. Even more important is the point he fastens 
upon as against George Payne; that the relation between faith and justifica- 
tion is rendered quite arbitrary. God is free to lay down any condition 
for justification that seems good to him, and he has chosen this condition 
—faith.® 

Campbell therefore rejects the objective theories of the atonement 
that ruled in his day. There was, of course, an alternative immediately 
available, the subjective theory associated with the name of Abelard. This 
will have had no slight attraction for him, with his deep understanding 
of the love of God as governing all his relations with men. But he saw 
clearly that God’s love saves men precisely because it does something, 
grapples with their actual situation of sin and need and doom. A mere appeal 
to men to change their attitude would be quite insufficient. It is the great 
merit of his own contribution that it rises above the conflict between sub- 
jective and objective. He presents the atonement as a great act done 
for men that can only be saving as it is repeated in them and by them. 


2 Op. cit., p. $4. 
8 [bid., p. 84 f. 
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Christ wins us to repudiate our sins (that is subjective) because he has 
first repudiated them on our behalf in an agony of shame, the resolution 
of love, and the prayer of hope (that is objective). 


II 


Campbell claims again and again that he is concerned only “to see 
the atonement in its own light.” That must not be taken to mean that 
he approaches the subject with an entirely open mind. Indeed, it would 
be truer to say that his conclusions differ from those of his predecessors 
precisely because his presuppositions are so different. I shall content myself 
with a brief account of four of these presuppositions. 

In the first place, it is axiomatic with him that personal relations take 
precedence over legal ones, and that the Fatherhood of God is not sub- 
ordinate to, but supreme over, his sovereignty. He does not wish in the 
least to abate the just requirements of the moral law, but only to see these 
as flowing from the nature of the household God maintains for his human 
family. The sonship of the believer is rooted in the universal Fatherhood 
of God, who is described again and again as “the Father of our spirits.” 
That we are sinners means that, created to be sons, we live in willfulness 
and rebellion. The Calvinist theory of the atonement stands condemned 
by the simple fact that it “is the substitution of a legal standing for a filial 
standing as the gift of God to men in Christ.” * 

In the second place, the Fatherhood of God carries with it as a 
corollary the brotherhood of men. There is an indissoluble connection 
between the first commandment and the second, between love of God and 
love of the neighbor, so that neither may be detached from the other. 
“The light of truth in which I see God as my Father is the light in which 
I see men as my brethren. If, on the other hand, the Gospel does not 
reveal God to me as my Father, neither does it reveal men to me as my 
brethren.” ° Christ mediates between God and man because he is at once 
Son of God and Elder Brother of humanity. His life and death therefore 
must be set in the context of the family. He is not merely the pattern of 
what all its members ought to be; he makes it his aim to help them become 
such. Equally, he is not merely the senior among those members; he is 
the one who has a peculiar responsibility for interpreting to them the 
Father’s purpose for the family. Seen in this light, it is impossible to 


* Ibid., p. 59. 
5 Ibid., p. 315. 
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think of his sufferings as penal or as an infliction of God’s wrath: they 
can only be the shame and sorrow he feels for the broken home in which 
he stands and which he is resolved to repair, at whatever cost to himself. 

The third presupposition follows from the first two. It is that the 
prospective aspect of the atonement must take precedence of the retro- 
spective. Here he puts his finger on the main weakness of the traditional 
theology. It concentrated on the forgiveness of sins, and all too often gave 
the impression that it identified this with remission of the penalty for those 
sins. The connection between justification and sanctification was often a 
purely external one. A process that savored of legal fiction, reckoning 
Christ to be sin when he was holiness and man to be righteous when he was 
sinful, was followed somehow by a work of the Holy Spirit that trans- 
formed man inwardly, and was often described in language suggestive 
rather of the manipulation of a thing than of the development of a person. 
Campbell is clear that God deals with the past only that he may set men 
free from it to live with him as sons in the future. It is not that God’s 
righteousness must be satisfied before he can restore us to his family; that 
is again to be enslaved to legalism. A father’s righteousness is best satis- 
fied when the wayward son has been restored to righteousness and to his 
place in the home. True, the son’s folly may require that he be disciplined 
first, but the discipline will be of such a nature as to facilitate restoration. 

In the fourth place, Campbell returns to the Gospels for a condition 
of forgiveness that has been singularly neglected in earlier discussions of 
the atonement. Jesus called sinners to himself and offered them forgiveness 
on their repentance; indeed, his forgiveness was an offer of love that some- 
times anticipated and evoked their repentance, as in the case of Zacchaeus. 
He knows nothing of the need for some arrangement whereby God can 
forgive, but only of the need for some initiative that may win men to 
repent. Now in the past it had been urged by critics of the traditional 
position that this rendered any atonement unnecessary. God forgives us, 
as he requires us to forgive others, on repentance. It is the merit of 
Campbell, following a suggestion in Jonathan Edwards, to have grasped 
the possibility that repentance might be the ground of atonement and not 
an alternative to it. In the family, the father upholds the order of the 
household by an appeal of love that persuades the child to recognize and 
repudiate his violation of it. What if Christ were like the elder brother 
in such a family, restoring its unity by his contrition for what the others 
had done and his will to do what they had left undone? 
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I now offer a brief outline of Campbell’s specific contribution, fol- 
lowing the scheme by which he treats first of the retrospective aspects of 
the atonement, and next of its prospective aspect. The purpose of Christ’s 
life among men was expressed in the words: “Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God.” He lived as Son in perfect obedience to the Father, reflecting 
his mind and heart and will in all that he did. He showed forth by word 
and deed the Father’s holiness, showed it whether men would receive it 
or refuse it, showed it when men’s refusal of it pressed in sorrow upon 
his soul. It was as if he said: “Whatever else may happen, at this one 
point in the world that is my life, God’s will shall be done and his 
kingdom come.” By the searching holiness of his own life he brought 
man’s sin under condemnation, exposing it for what it truly was; yet at 
the same time his judgment was that of a love that yearned for the redemp- 
tion of the sinner. It is most unfortunate that Campbell at this point makes 
such play with the story of Phinehas in Numbers 25:10-13. This does not 
illuminate the point he is making, but rather obscures it. It would have 
been simpler and more convincing to present Christ as the Elder Brother 
who resolves by utter fidelity on his part to make up, atone, for the failure 
of the other members of the divine family. 

When he comes to treat of “Christ’s dealing with God on behalf of 
men,” all is clear. In an unforgettable passage, he contemplates the possi- 
bility “that all the sins of humanity” had been “committed by one human 
spirit” and that he then should “pass out of sin into holiness” and become 
“perfectly righteous with God’s own righteousness.” * Would not such 
a repentance be adequate atonement, indeed be the sole adequate atonement, 
for the sin of the world? By the love that identifies itself with the evil 
and the unworthy, Christ put himself in such a position. He bore the sin 
of the world in the only way in which sin can be borne, feeling in himself 
the shame, the horror, and the guilt of it all, till it well nigh overwhelmed 
him. Then, still one with his fellows, he offered to God his sorrow and 
grief, his acceptance of the condemnation of sin by divine holiness, with 
all that this meant of separation from God and exposure to doom. But 
he experienced and approved that condemnation as what it was in the 
Father’s heart, a necessary expression of a love that yearned to break 
down all barriers and win men for itself again. Would not such an offering 


6 Tbid., p. 125. 
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on the part of Christ be “the true and proper satisfaction to offended 
justice”? 

I turn now to the prospective aspect. In the first place—to use language 
that is not that of our author—we might speak of Christ as going bail for 
humanity before God. That is to say, as human, he contains within himself 
the promise of what man can become and also the power to bring him to 
this. The love that binds him to the Father binds him at the same time to 
his fellows; he can only serve God as he serves them. He reads the 
potentialities of humanity in the light of his own unwavering devotion. He 
sees men, not as what for the moment they are, but as what by God’s help 
they can become. His own eternal life is for them to participate in, and 
he introduces them into it by living it out in their midst. His hope for 
them is creative and brings about its fulfillment. He throws his righteous- 
ness over the sinner, not as something to be imputed to him by a legal 


fiction, but as that which is henceforth to become his own by a personal 
appropriation. 


If, in its bearing upon man, the prospective atonement takes the form 
of hope, in its bearing upon God it is to be considered as intercession. 
There must be no notion that Christ changes the attitude of God to men 
by “pleading his merits,” pointing out that he has suffered the punish- 


ment they had incurred, so that they can now be forgiven without any 
injury to divine justice. Rather is the prayer that accompanies his con- 
fession of our sin the most apt illustration of the principle that we should 
approach God with confidence because he knows our needs in advance and 
is ready to grant them. In his life and death, the Son was doing the 
Father’s will: when therefore he offered his life and death on behalf of 
men, with the prayer that they might enter thereby into his own life of 
filial obedience, he did what was nearest to the Father’s heart. It is in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that most emphasis is placed on this element of 
Christ’s work, and there it is associated with worship as entrance into the 
holiness of the Divine Presence. Christ, who is himself eternally at home 
there, liberates us from all in the past that hindered our access to God 
and, as our Elder Brother, reintroduces us to the presence from which 
we had banished ourselves by our rebellion. 


IV 


It remains to indicate the chief merits of Campbell’s position and to 
ask what, if any, are its defects. 


Whereas the older expositions of the atonement worked with a priori 
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categories such as righteousness and satisfaction and paid little attention 
to the actual ministry of Jesus and the circumstances under which he met 
his death, the reader of Campbell’s book is constantly reminded of the 
Gospel narrative. The Father-Son relation to which he returns again and 
again is fundamental to the Fourth Gospel, and is present in the others 
to a less degree. When Campbell speaks of the hope Christ had for men, 
even in their sinful condition, one recalls immediately such incidents as 
those in which Zacchaeus and the Magdalene figure. The tears shed over 
Jerusalem are a revelation of his sorrows for the rebellion of his people. 
When we see him walking with set countenance on his last pilgrimage, do 
we not discern behind this a will to offer himself, even to death, for their 
redemption? What else was in his mind when he broke bread and poured 
wine as an acted parable of his impending death? And, when he called 
men to take up the cross and follow him, did he not imply that any atone- 
ment he was making was one “whose nature admits of its reproduction 
in us”? * 

A second merit is that it establishes an internal relation between what 
Christ does on the one hand and, on the other, our faith in him and the 
renewal of our life by him. Few readers of Anselm have failed to be 
struck by the fact that, after his miasterly presentation of the means by 
which the God-Man solves the problem created by human sin, he has to 
change ground entirely to show how we can benefit by the merits of Christ’s 
death. Campbell has no such difficulty, for we are saved as we participate 
in the shame and purity with which Christ confesses our sin, and as we 
receive from God his answer to the prayer Christ offers on our behalf. 
Faith is not a condition attached to justification: “the faith that apprehends 
the gift of eternal life is eternal life commenced.”* “The atonement 
thus through faith reproduces its own elements in us, we being raised to 
the fellowship of that to which Christ descended in working out our 
salvation.” ° 

In contemporary language, Campbell’s theory of the atonement is 
through and through existential. The Christian life does not any longer 
fall into two parts, so that in the first we benefit by some divine arrange- 
ment under which, as Christ has been punished, we need not be, and then 
in the second go on to live in filial obedience with God. The atonement is 
an act of God’s love that can only be apprehended as we are inwardly 

T Ibid., p. 288. 


8 Thid., p. 91. 
® Tbid., p. 278. 
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transformed by that love. Moreover, we can only receive the love of God 
as we go forth in love to our neighbor. Here Campbell has done justice 
to the second neglected element in the teaching of Jesus on forgiveness, 
the first being the sufficiency of repentance. By the second neglected 
element I mean the relation he establishes between our forgiveness by 
God and our forgiveness of our fellow men. “Jf we refuse to be in Christ 
the brothers of men, we cannot be in Christ the sons of God 
We must die to self in the fellowship of the death of Christ, if we would 
live to God; and, so dying as to live to God, we shall live to each other 
also.” ”° 

Behind all this les the insistence that God deals with us as persons 
and not as things. Never before, except in Abelard, had the love and 
Fatherhood of God been taken as the ground of the atonement. Never 
before had it been seen, as here, that forgiveness precedes atonement, and 
that the latter “must be the form of the manifestation of the forgiving 
love of God, not its cause.” ** Christ’s reaction to sin is not the endurance 
of the punishment appropriate to a vast accumulation of wrongdoing, it is 
the shrinking of his pure soul from the sight of individual acts of thought- 
lessness and rebellion, directed sometimes rather against men than directly 
against God. All that Christ does and suffers is an expression of what is 
in the fatherly heart of God, as he yearns over each individual to win him 
from estrangement and the far country to take his place again in the home. 
Any suggestion, therefore, that Christ was subject to the wrath of God is 
repugnant in the extreme to Campbell. God’s relation to man is such 
that nothing can have brought Christ nearer to him than his willingness 
to offer himself to the point of cruel death on behalf of men. The Elder 
Brother was then most truly beloved by the Father. 


V 


Nevertheless, there are some defects in the book, due sometimes to 
the limitations of the writer’s period; there are some unsolved problems, 
and some topics that would require to be considered were the treatment 
to be adequate. The most obvious of the limitations is in the Scripture 
exegesis. I have referred already to one of the most serious instances of 
this, the use of the incident in which Phinehas “turned” God’s “wrath 
away from the children of Israel” as shedding light on an act of Christ 
where it would be wrong to use the word “wrath.” Again, elaborate 


10 Jbid., p. 318; italics in the original. 
11 Tbid., p. 16. 
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exposition of Psalm 22 as a revelation of what was in the mind of Christ 
as he suffered is too unconvincing to the present-day reader to be of any 
value. Again, while no doubt the ultimate intention of the writer to the 
Hebrews was to substitute a spiritual and ethical self-offering on the part 
of Christ for all material sacrifices, it is not certain that he was as clear 
and precise on this point as Campbell would have him be. His explana- 
tion of the words, “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” is not that which 
commends itself to most modern commentators. 

The most serious omission in the book is the one to which Anglican 
critics were quick to call attention. The Church is passed over in silence, 
and God’s dealing with men in forgiveness and the gift of eternal life is 
never brought into relation with it. This is particularly surprising in 
view of the fact that solidarity plays so prominent a part in Campbell’s 
thought. Christ is the root of humanity, so that, as for Maurice, all men 
share in him by the fact that they are men. He knows, as we have seen, 
of no relation to God that has not a complementary relation to men. His 
paradigm is the family as a community of love and mutual helpfulness. 
Christ redeems mankind by his solidarity with them in love. The words, 
“I am the vine, ye are the branches,” are cited again and again. Yet this 
love, this solidarity, this brotherhood have no apparent connection with 
the Church. What might he not have made of the Church as meant to be 
the Body of Christ, in which he continually sorrows and suffers for the 
world’s sin, expressing his hope for men in its mission and his intercession 
for men in its prayers! Yet somehow Campbell never says what his whole 
argument seems to require him to say. 

Of the unsolved problems that remain with us when we have read and 
appreciated his book, I single out two only. The first remark applies to 
almost all treatments of the atonement, since as well as before. It is one 
thing to speak of Christ as doing a work for humanity, whether as bearing 
’ the punishment of its sin or as offering to God confession and intercession 
on its behalf, and quite another to show how this arises out of the actual 
circumstances of his ministry. In plain historical fact, the sins that brought 
Jesus to his cross were those of a particular generation of Jewish people 
and their leaders; his heart broke, not for humanity at large, but for 
Jerusalem and Israel. Granted that he was deeply concerned for persons 
and that he redeemed them by the creative quality of his trust in them, 
it was with a limited number of persons over a few months in Palestine 
that he dealt, and not, directly at least, with us who live today. In what 
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sense, then, can it be said that “Christ died for me”? A doctrine of the 
atonement must, of course, go beyond the mission and fate of the historical 
Jesus; but it should not just leave them out of account, as is so often done. 

Secondly, while Campbell, and many others with him, are clear as 
to what Christ did in the atonement, we should like to know more of what 
they suppose to be God’s share in it. The key words for Campbell’s treat- 
ment are that “the Father sent the Son to be the Savior of the world.” 
His whole discussion might have been different had he set out from the 
even more important words: “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to himself.” One gets the impression, in reading Campbell, that the 
Father is behind the scenes, prompting what the Son does and responding 
to it. But the full gospel that is in the Cross only comes out when we see 
in it God personally involved and not merely acting through a delegate. 
Is it captious to say that the highest love is not shown when the Father 
sends the Son; for that, it is necessary that he should come himself? I do 
not think so. 

Campbell attempts to meet this objection by arguing that the incarna- 
tion is prerequisite to the atonement.” But this imperils his whole position, 
for it makes salvation turn on the acceptance of a doctrine—on authority. 
If he had begun by showing us the Cross as an act of God that convinces 


us by its power of holy love, he might then have gone on to point out how 
Christ himself must be thought of as participating in that holy love and 
therefore as Son. The incarnation would then have risen out of the 
atonement. 


12 [bid., p. 22 f. 





Some Reflections on Faulkner’s Fable 
JULIAN N. HARTT 


Wirtiine FAULKNER’S BOOK, 4 FABLE, has produced 
interestingly different responses. Its publication was the occasion for be- 
stowing fresh honor upon an author already widely celebrated as our most 
distinguished novelist; but considerable protest and even abuse were also 
promptly forthcoming. Perhaps the most vigorously lodged protest cried 
out against the patent blasphemy of the book—patent to those critics, if 
not to all. Faulkner had laid impious hands upon the Holy Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ, the Apostles, the Last Supper—the whole com- 
pany of Heaven and of sacred history. 

This charge cannot be sustained, so far as it imputes to Faulkner 
cynical or otherwise dishonorable motivations in his effort to come to grips 
with certain aspects of the gospel. To the contrary, the impression is ir- 
resistible that A Fable was a protracted labor of love, in which one of the 
great storytellers of our time proposes an earnest settlement with the 
Story which has persistently lured artists of every disposition and in every 
medium into wrestling with it, the Story of the crucifixion and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. This is a story which presents immense problems to the 
artist, whoever he is and whatever he may bring to the story; it is a story 
which offers great promises, too. And when the artist has keen moral 
sensitivities, and when he is acutely aware of the crises and dilemmas of 
our world, the story is, simply, irresistible. It is almost as though Faulkner, 
too, had heard the timeless and inescapable question, “Who do you say 
that I am?” and had proposed A Fadle as his answer. 

The appearance of a “religious” book from William Faulkner was not 
a total surprise. There were allusions to a work of this sort during the 
years of its preparation (1944-53), but, and this is the more important con- 
sideration, his writings from 1940 on reveal certain tendencies also clearly 
present in A Fadle. In this period he was evincing a growing concern for 
the fundamental! moral values of our culture, and he was giving these values 
the kind of ultimacy which in our time, at least, is one of the hallmarks of 
the religious attitude. A concern of this dimension appears to control the 
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He also 
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essential movement of the novel, Jntruder in the Dust (1949) and of the 
stories published under the title Knigh?’s Gambit (1950). In Reguiem for 
a Nun (1951) this concern becomes a program. Reguiem for a Nun is at 
once a rescue operation for the earlier book, Sanctuary (1931), and a 
religio-ethical tractate for the times.’ In all of these works certain stalwart 
avatars of the higher righteousness appear, center stage: Lucas Beauchamp, 
Gavin Stevens, among others. A righteousness beyond the petty moralisms 
of conventional Christianity, let it be noted. 

If we look at Faulkner’s work as a whole, we shall probably conclude 
that for him conventional Christianity, the Christianity of the established 
churches, has contributed hardly anything worth mentioning to offset or to 
control this legacy of petty moralism. Faulkner’s work on this point is 
an unbroken continuum, from Soldiers’ Pay (1926) to A Fable. He has yet 
to suggest that the church knows or honors anything richly human, to say 
nothing of anything intrinsically holy and divine. When he looks at 
Christian behavior and Christian profession, he sees the corrosive and 
mordant narrowness of Protestant (and especially Calvinist) Christianity, 
and he sees incorrigible hypocrisy everywhere. Light in August (1932) 
is prime evidence in point. Here he seems to say that Christianity may 
somehow make a man strong but it will also render him inhuman (the 
figure of McEachern); but it may also fail utterly to reach the roots of 
the heart and thereby leave a man in the moment of bitterest affliction 
without a vestige of direction or support (the figure of Hightower). Thus 
the abode of real humanity is not the sanctuary of the temple; artless 
human warmth, heroic pursuit of justice and of peace, the power to endure, 
all are inspired and sustained by forces beyond the church and historical 
Christianity. 

I do not mean to suggest that, up to A Fable, Faulkner has been a 
self-conscious and persistent critic of Christianity. After all, it is not his 
doing if the churches have only low-grade relevancy to the pursuit of any- 
thing that really matters to anybody. It is enough to show, as indirectly 
as ever you please, that this is so. But A Fadle is different. A Fable 
espouses a religion of humanity: the human possibility is the ultimate 
object of worship and the ultimate objective of all human desiring. The 
old Negro preacher puts it thus: 

1 Requiem for a Nun is like A Fable in several important respects. For one thing, it is directly focused 
upon the problem of salvation. Moreover, an independent story line runs through the book, a story 
projected with all of Faulkner’s wizardry as a storyteller, but also a story that does not depend upon or 
add to the treatment of the salvation of Temple Drake. Finally, in neither Reguiem nor A Fable are we 


able to grasp the possibility of a productive peace wherein ethical anxiety and the joy of artistic creation are 
reconciled to each other. 
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“T bears witness.” 


“To what? God?” 

“To man. God don’t need me. I bears witness to Him, of course, but my 

main witness is to man.” ? 
Yes: A Fable also witnesses, and it is its main witness, to man. For this 
purpose some kind of adjustment to, or some kind of an employment of, 
certain aspects of historical Christianity, seems desirable, perhaps even 
necessary, to Faulkner; but he makes no concession to, he makes no 
acknowledgment of, any man-transcending being and goodness. A Fadle 
is a credo, whatever else it is. It is a credo done up as a novel. 

It is no serious part of our concern here to assay the quality of the 
faith professed through A Fadle. Our particular task is to say something 
about the manifest content of the story and to examine its symbolic struc- 
ture. If a certain impiety is expressed in thus separating what Faulkner 
has so conscientiously joined, I plead guilty to the charge. 

The narrative core of this book has to do with a mysterious French 
corporal who managed, with twelve companions of whom some are as 
mysterious as he, to inspire a passive revolt in the front lines in 1918. I 
suppose it could be said that this is what the book is about: a French regi- 
ment refused to a man to make an attack upon a German position, and, as 
though by prior concurrence, firing on both sides ceased until suitable agree- 
ment could be reached for the renewal of hostilities. The story is, accord- 
ingly, a kind of sustained enquiry into the questions, Who did what? and 
Why? What came of it? The pursuit of these questions produces a 
striking gallery of human types; but it also produces long cogitations upon 
the human story. I do not believe that Everyman is quite so philosophic 
as he turns out to be in A Fable, but I take no offense at his being assigned 
such advanced powers—in a fabulation. 

Around the core story several other stories revolve.* One of these 
is the story of the Negro preacher, the three-legged horse, and the misan- 
thropic horse trainer, a story in the best Faulknerian vein, and the best 
sustained narration in the book as a whole. The stories of the young 
aviator and of the Quartermaster General are less fully developed and 
therefore—and this is not really a paradox—are more easily woven into 
the core story. The narratives of the earthly beginnings of the Corporal 
and of the earlier career of the Supreme Commander clearly pertain to 
the core. But whether or not the connection of a narrative with the core is 


2p. 180. 


8 “Revolve” is the right word for two reasons: one, it suggests Faulkner’s interpretation of time in 
A Fable; two, it points to the failure of the stories to merge into a clear internally determined pattern, 
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clear, one thing is clear in all of the narrational sequences: the flash-backs, 
piled end on end, give us a kind of “preparation for the gospel.” The 
history of each participant in the core event exhibits a strand of providential 
ordering, as it were. It was for this, this core event, that each was born 
and each came forth, courage in hand, or so much of courage as each could 
acquire or summon, to assume the burden of a predestinate vocation. But 
since we are dealing with a fable we naturally suspect that events, whether 
central or peripheral, mean more than they appear to. Events and utter- 
ances, people and things, participate in a symbolic world. 

The symbolic pattern of A Fadle is far from simple, whatever first 
impressions may testify. Obviously we have Holy Week here, Monday 
through Saturday; and Tomorrow instead of Resurrection Day. As obvi- 
ously, Christ and the Twelve, which means Judas too, are here; and two 
sisters of Christ, and Magdalene, as ever, more sinned against than sinning. 
In a certain sense you could say so much is history, but what would you 
mean when you said it? The Corporal is a Christus-figure and is perhaps 
designed to bear some resemblance to somebody’s image of the historical 
Jesus; but essentially the Corporal is the prime exemplification of the 
simple human aspiration for peace and brotherhood; with the further sug- 
gestion that this aspiration, in its purity, is a power before which earthly 
ambition trembles. 

Vaguely supernatural powers are imputed to him but always in a 
context which suggests hallucinations, and in any case these powers have 
nothing to do with his essential role. At the outset he has an aura of 
impenetrable mystery, but much of this is cleared away as Holy Week 
runs its course. True, the “presence” in the Corporal seems to have a 
plurality of appearances or manifestations across the ages of history and 
in the given segment of history we call World War I.* Perhaps this means 
that the pure ideal of peace and brotherhood burns brightest only when the 
carnage of war reaches its outrageous crescendo. Then “Christ” appears: 
perhaps only then. When men drown in a sea of blood, they behold the 
white, white Christ walking on the sea, and this Christ says to each man in 
that man’s own tongue, “Blessed are the peace-makers.” What this beati- 
tude turns out to be, only dead men can say, since the ruination of war is 
universal. 

As Christ, the Corporal appears, then, to be a purely ideal figure. But 
perhaps this oversimplifies, since Faulkner has indicated frequently enough 


* pp. 276ff. 
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and vividly enough before A Fadle that he knows human existence does not 
fall within the abstract patterns of pure ideality. Beyond the ideal there 
is “blood, sweat, and tears” irreducible to ideality in general; but in the 
instance of the Corporal we find little gritty or gutty substance. Yes, 
Faulkner tells the story of the Corporal’s conception and birth. His mother 
was spiritually virginal. His father is, of course, the Supreme Commander, 
arch-foe of all the Corporal stands for. Far from illuminating the sym- 
bolic patterns, these components greatly confuse it; for the Supreme Com- 
mander is also the Tempter, more human than Satan in some ways, but 
more cunning than Caesar, Pilate, and Tiberius rolled into one. 

And what does it mean when Tempter-Father offers Christ-Corporal 
the kingdoms of the world for an act of simple renunciation of his sublime 
vocation? ° This is a powerfully delineated scene; and it és a scene, a kind 
of intellectual tableau, hardly anything more. Such movement as it has is 
the march of ideas, and the dramatic encounter is in the realm of pure 
ideality. The Supreme Commander (Father-Pilate-Satan) says: 


. we are not two Greek or Armenian or Jewish . . . peasants swapping a horse; 
we are two articulations, self-elected possibly, anyway elected, anyway postulated, not 
so much to defend as to test two inimical conditions which, through no fault of ours 
but through the simple paucity and restrictions of the arena where they meet must 
contend and—one of them—-perish: I champion of this mundane earth which, whether 
I like it or not, and to which I did not ask to come, yet since I am here, not only 
must stop but intend to stop during my allotted while; you champion of an esoteric 
realm of man’s baseless hopes and his infinite capacity—no: passion—for unfact. ° 


It is to be noted that the Corporal does not reject as false this inter- 
pretation of the conflict between them. But he rejects the offers, and 
elects to die with his disciples, or to die for them. He does not, in doing so, 
acknowledge the sovereign will of a Father in Heaven, to do whose will 
is his own settled and invincible purpose. 

The complexity of symbolic pattern runs all the way through. At 
times a dogged literalness appears, an effort to go on all fours with certain 
components of the New Testament passion narratives: a Last Supper, a 
Judas-betrayer and a Peter-betrayer, crucifixion—unplanned as such— 
between two thieves, and a resurrection. A resurrection of a sort. In some 
ways this is the nub of the matter, because Faulkner gives with one hand 
and takes away with the other, and we don’t know which hand, or who, 
is ahead at the end. We know that the Corporal is dead and is buried 


5 Cf. pp. 349-52. 
® pp. 347-48. 
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and that the tomb is wholly destroyed by artillery fire (perhaps the 
Supreme Commander’s last word? ), but the body as wholly disappears. 

But that is not all. We know that the body winds up in the Arche de 
Triomphe as the Unknown Soldier. And the undying flame of perpetual 
remembrance and gratitude burns over his tomb and, in a sense, for him, 
but for him not known for what he is, and therefore incognito in death as 
in life. 

But this too is not all. In due time the body of the Supreme Com- 
mander is carried thither, invested with every honor the State can provide; 
and thus are Caesar and Christ reconciled? Not just so: the all-but-final 
word belongs to Judas. Judas it is, not Christ, who flings the whole horrible 
lie which is military might and glory into Caesar’s dead face. And Judas, 
not Caesar, not Christ, says: “Tremble. I’m not going to die. Never.” ‘ 

In a fable the meaning is communicated in a story but the meaning 
lies beyond the story. Then what is A Fadble’s meaning? We can point 
to some moral generalities, to begin with. War is an ultimate evil; but 
man will probably survive it because man has a power to endure all things. 
The Military Mind is properly diabolic; and wars are fomented and kept 
alive by an international military top-level conspiracy. (“They could have 
stopped it sooner, couldn’t they? Well, why didn’t they? Because they 
hate the little people and because they want to stay in business”—a rough 
paraphrase, my own, of the sustaining current of thinking about the military 
mind as Faulkner interprets it.) The ultimate power which the peace- 
lover has is simply passive resistance; let all such just quit, like that, walk 
out of the trench and shake hands with the peace-Jovers in the other uni- 
forms, and War will cease. The Military always strike back; for the 
peace-lover, crucifixion is always being readied. 

Some people believe in these generalities, and some of these believe 
Christianity is either a set of these generalities or nothing. A Fadle cer- 
tainly makes both beliefs vivid. As an argument, it has nothing to say 
that is even plausible, let alone cogent. It is almost as though, sensing 
this, the author had undertaken to make these beliefs compelling to emo- 
tion and feeling by bringing Christ and the whole arcana of the Passion, 
the whole heavenly and earthly and demonic company, into the argument. 
(I do not know anything in fact about the author’s intent, but the only 
intent worth serious discussion is what is registered in the book itself, not 
the elements of intent residual in William Faulkner’s mind and heart.) 


Tp. 437. 
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But this just will not do. You can take any segment of history and any 
great and central figure in that history and make of them what you will, 
in a sermon or a novel or a combination of both. But truth and the people 
who lived it and who live in it still, will not give up the ghost to these 
arbitrary decisions. The strutting and posturing surrogates fall flat on their 
faces, eventually, before the indomitable realities; and this is the fate of 
A Fable. It is not redeemed by a wayward passion in Faulkner for occa- 
sional point-for-point verisimilitude. This passion, in fact, confuses the 
matter. It gets in the way at all the decisive points. 

Perhaps some people will be greatly gratified by the fact that one of 
our great artists has come around to a religious theme, and they may feel 
that this is one further sign that everybody is getting religion nowadays. 
Well, in A Fable Faulkner is not getting any religion he hasn’t had for 
some time, so far as his novels and short stories are concerned. And if one 
believes that Jesus Christ is Incarnate God and Lord of History, he will 
find little to gratify him and much to bewilder him in the Corpora! and in 
all the other avatars of Good and Evil that throng this book—avatars, 
archetypal idealities, indomitable, indestructible, and unreal. The book 
has its moments of artistic splendor, but it is not a great book. Compared, 
say, to Light in August it is not even a good one. That is a high and diffi- 


cult standard, yes; but that is not my fault, since Faulkner wrote both of 
them. 





Book Reviews 


Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach. By Watrer MarsHALu 
Horton. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. xii-304 pp. $3.75. 


This book seeks to serve a double purpose, suggested by its title. Primarily, it 
has been prepared as a textbook in Systematic Theology for seminary students. But 
the content and problems of faith are consistently set in an ecumenical context. Thus 
it aims also to furnish a conspectus of contemporary ecumenical thinking for general 
readers whether lay or clerical. 

It is perhaps inevitable that an attempt to comprehend two such different though 
related objectives should risk falling somewhat between two stools. On the one hand, 
the exposition of Christian doctrine which determines the form of the treatment tends 
to deal too largely with aspects of beliefs which loom large in current ecumenical 
debate, and thus do less than justice to their richness and complexity. On the other 
hand, the setting forth of ecumenical issues which supply the substance of the treatise 
is hampered by the structure of a full-orbed theological text. 

The second purpose holds prime interest for most readers—the delineation of 
the present ecumenical consensus and the identification of the major areas and points 
of ecumenical dissensus. For this difficult, urgent, and superlatively important task, 
the author is superbly qualified. Ardently committed from youth to the goal of Chris- 
tian unity, Professor Horton has been intensely preoccupied with and involved in the 
modern ecumenical development almost since its inception. He has traveled often and 
widely across the earth, knows many of the regions of the Church’s activity from first- 
hand observation and many of its leaders through personal acquaintance. He has been 
a participant in most of the principal world conferences and in their preparation. He 
has served as a guest member of the World Council staff at Geneva and Bossey. To 
these observations and inquiries of almost unparalleled scope, he has devoted the gifts 
of a uniquely irenic mind. To the interpretation of their meaning, he brings the same 
perceptive appreciation, sympathetic judgment, and lucidity of expression which have 
marked all his writings. No one more richly deserves the title of a truly “catholic 
theologian.” This is an ideal equipment for his present undertaking. Characteristi- 
cally, he makes no pretense to formulate an “ecumenical theology” or even to advance 
his own view on disputed issues; he is content to report the unity and diversity of 
ecumcnical conviction as he discerns them. 

In choice of method, as in some conclusions, Dr. Horton has borrowed from 
Professor Paul Tillich. To each major article of Christian faith, he puts successively 
three queries: (1) “What universal (‘ecumenical’) human problem or need under- 
lies this topic in theology?” (2) “What is the universal (‘ecumenical’) Christian 
answer to this problem, so far as the Christian churches and schools of thought are now 
agreed—the present Christian consensus?” (3) “What are the principal disagree- 
ments and conflicts—the unresolved issues?” In response to these three questions, 
seven basic beliefs are surveyed: The Knowledge of God, The Nature of God, God 
and the World, God and Man, Christ the Savior, The Church and The Means of 
Grace, The Christian Hope. 

For the uninstructed, the first impression from a careful perusal of the book 
must be a startling discovery which, to veterans in ecumenical discussion, is a com- 
monplace. It is this: while there are differences and disagreements among Christians 
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on every principal item of their faith, through almost the whole range of Christian 
belief these are within but not between churches of the ecumenical fellowship. That 
is why so much of Dr. Horton’s exposition, while informative for a general under- 
standing of the battles of theologians, seems relatively inconsequential for church 
union. The author defines the “Unresolved Issues” in Christians’ views concerning 
the knowledge and nature of God, God and the world and man, Christ and the 
Christian hope. But his consideration of each of these topics might well have con- 
cluded with a refrain taken from the section of the Edinburgh Conference which had 
all these vast and vital areas of belief within its purview: “We recognize that there 
is in connection with this subject no ground for maintaining divisions between 
Churches.” 

Only with respect to “The Church and the Means of Grace” do we confront 
differences which separate Churches and estop the larger unity of Christ’s Church, 
to which all are by profession committed. As Dr. Horton points out: “At all three 
of the world conferences on Faith and Order—J ausanne, Edinburgh, Lund—it 
was discovered that the major differences holding the Christian churches apart 
clustered around the doctrine of the nature ot the Church itself, more especially 
around the doctrines of the Ministry and the Sac.aments.” Here is Axiom I in all 
consideration of issues of Christian unity. 

It is precisely in the chapter devoted to this crucial theme that Dr. Horton’s 
discussion becomes most enlightening, and niost exciting. There is first a brilliant 
and compelling summary of “The Christian Consensus Concerning the Church and 
the Means of Grace” as it has taken shape through ecumenical conversations over 
the past thirty years. And impressive agreement there is, in five mighty affirmations 
which constitute a firm yet far-reaching foundation. Then follow three “unresolved 
issues” —as to the definable limits of the “one Church which alone can exist,” as 
to whether there is a prescribed form for this Church, and as to the nature of con- 
tinuity within the true Church across the ages. 

It is with respect to this third, most divisive, and therefore decisive issue that 
ecumenical consultations from Lausanne through Edinburgh had achieved their most 
notable advance, (1) through reiterated recognition that there are three main types 
or families of Churches—“episcopal,” “presbyteral,” and “congregational” (Profes- 
sor Horton prefers “catholic,” “classic Protestant,” and “free-church Protestant” )— 
each claiming historic continuity with the earliest Church through its own form of 
“Apostolic Succession”; and (2) through resolute insistence that all three “must have 
an appropriate place in the order of life of a reunited Church.” This is the “principle 
of comprehension,” given concrete embodiment in the structure of the Church of 
South India and in parallel proposals for church union in Ceylon, North India, and 
elsewhere. 

It was with respect to this issue, also, that Amsterdam sought to replace what 
had become the universally accepted threefold differentiation by a sharp dualism 
between “catholic” and “protestant” theories and types of Churches. Declaring that 
“in each case we confront a whole corporate tradition of the understanding of 
Christian faith and life,” Amsterdam tended to remove the dispute over the Church 
from the place which it had previously held in all ecumenical consideration, and which 
it holds in Dr. Horton’s outline as one among six or seven major doctrines, and to 
elevate the catholic-protestant contrast to a controlling position, so to say above all 
other articles of Christian faith—so that differences regarding the Church determine 
all other beliefs and qualify the mighty consensus on them which had been achieved. 

5 
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Dr. Horton reports both the Lausanne-Edinburgh and the Amsterdam analyses 
of the heart of dissensus over the Church, but he does not call attention to their con- 
tradiction or to what, in the judgment of many, is the distressing and unsound 
regression involved in acceptance of the Amsterdam formulation. 

This chapter concludes with an admirably sympathetic exposition of the three 
major types. Admirable, except in one particular. The treatment of “Free Church 
Protestantism” is cursory and inadequate. This is the more remarkable since that is 
the allegiance of which Dr. Horton himself is both a blood-child (Baptist) and an 
adopted son (Congregationalist). It is the more surprising when one recalls that, 
in an earlier book, Dr. Horton had advanced the novel and challenging thesis that 
the next large step toward a united Church might well be the union of the various 
“free churches” into a single body, a consummation of which the now assured 
United Church of Christ in the United States might be considered a first-fruit. It is 
the more regrettable in view of the fact that Churches of “free church” heritage now 
constitute almost half of the total ecumenical constituency, and are increasing much 
more rapidly than those of “Catholic” or “classic Protestant” affiliation combined. 
In this perspective, perhaps the most determinative influence upon the future of 
ecumenical Christianity rests with “free church” (or better, “radical” Protestantism. 

Granted the limitations implicit in the dual function which this volume sets for 
itself, it is doubtful whether any other single work will so well serve the thoughtful 
Christian who seeks either a bird’s-eye comprehension of current theological convic- 
tion or an introduction to the major issues under debate today within the advancing 
Ecumenical Movement. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
President, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Self and the Dramas of History. By RemnHoLtp NieBunr. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. ix-246 pp. $3.75. 

Reinhold Niebuhr always seems to be an Elijah, “the troubler of Israel,” as 
his contemporaries called him, and also an Elisha, “the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.” Never is he the one without the other, for his warnings that 
we put not our trust in horses never idealistically suggest that man would be man 
if he had no political powers, nor do his assessments of politics ever lose the authentic 
ring of what is explicitly “the Hebraic, particularly the prophetic, interpretation of 
life.” 

His writings accordingly are illuminating and suggestive but most of all provoc- 
ative, disturbing complacencies and humbling pride. He means to trouble Israel, to 
subject all rational and religious achievements and concepts to prophetic criticism. 

As with the prophets themselves, what Niebuhr has to say is frequently quite 
baffling. This seems in part due to matters of style, but more deeply it seems to be 
because he reads all of life only in the light of the prophetic tradition. His present 
volume will not further baffle and bewilder, for its language is clear; rather, it will 
greatly clarify much that he has already set forth on ethics since Moral Man and 
Immoral Society, and even more the basic tenets of his theological thought set forth 
in his Gifford Lectures. “There is no way of making (Biblical) faith . . . ‘rational’ 
by analyzing the coherences of nature and of reason,” he asserts, and he is at pains 
to point out how philosophy and science invariably deny or obscure some directly 
experienced facts for the sake of the coherence of systems of rational thought. In 
The Self and the Dramas of History he elaborates and explicates the theme basic 
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in all his writings, how faith, working beyond the categories of reason, shows the 
meaning of human nature both in the unrepeatable life of each individual and in 
the ever new events of history. 

His interest in selfhood, the central topic here, he tells us was prompted years 
ago by Martin Buber’s J and Thou, and every page bears witness to that fact. Yet 
this volume in no way requires a knowledge of Buber, nor yet of the many technical 
points in the thought of Marx, Freud, Hegel, St. Augustine, and Plato to which he 
refers, although knowledge of some of the latter will assuredly help. Instead, he 
asks that the reader be naive enough—or mature enough—to notice such facts about 
human biography as “the freedom and the responsibility of the self, its sin and guilt, 
the unity of its freedom and its physical organism, and the variegated dramas and 
dialogues of which it is capable.” On the basis of this empirical knowledge which 
“empiricism” today so frequently denies—or on the basis of this introspective knowl- 
edge which introspection rarely brings to bear on science and philosophy—Niebuhr 
contrasts the Hebraic understanding of the self as it is known in encounter with 
others, and the Hellenic understanding of the self as the mind. Some will think that 
he exalts the Hebraic at the expense of the Hellenic, although he grants that con- 
ceptual tools are necessary for the self’s freedom over the flux of natural events and 
natural appetites. He puts the case strongly and convincingly against the tendency 
to see man as less than the “spirit” which shows selfhood in dialogues with the self, 
with others, and above all with God who supremely is Selfhood in both his structures 
of being and his freedom. Niebuhr, however, pays more attention to the freedom 
than to the structures. 

On the basis of this empirical self-knowledge, the doctrine of man is developed. 
“Man is the only creature which talks to itself” and is the creature whose dialogue 
with others makes history. Niebuhr raises the question whether man’s dialogue with 
God is real or imaginary, but in the discussion this question can receive of course no 
direct rational answer, except that man as man always commits himself to something 
beyond the rational certainties of his dispassionate mind. This commitment may take 
the form of “idolatry” of the romantic or existentialist self-assertion of the individual 
or of an idolatry of collective values, the self writ large. Or it may take the form 
of “mysticism” to completely transcend the self. Neither of these, he asserts, is as 
valid as the Judeo-Christian faith which does not blink the fact of the personality of 
God, nor of man. The biblical view of the personality of God and of man involves 
the dialogue of man with God and especially that dialogue of God with man which 
gives the revelation historic form. In this encounter with Ultimate Meaning 
glimpsed in mystery, God is discovered to be the God who in judgment convicts the 
sinner of idolizing or escaping his selfhood, and who in mercy is ever the Other to 
confront and to call forth man’s selfhood. 

This theme of the Hebraic concern for ultimate judgment and mercy, in con- 
trast to the Hellenic concern for intelligibility, gives the point of view for an enlight- 
ening, brief review of the history of Christian thought in its context in the history of 
Western civilization. It also gives the standpoint from which astute criticisms are 
made of contemporary society with its various opportunisms and its several Utopian 
dreams in Marxism, liberalism, and among upholders of the welfare state. These 
dreams change to nightmares because the dreamers, more than opportunists, forget 
that historical advances always make possible both human creativity and inhuman 
destructiveness. 


The prophets’ theme of judgment and mercy is central for Niebuhr’s theology 
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and ethic. For example, at the Reformation “the Atonement was seen to be the 
real content of the Incarnation,” for apparently God’s action is only reconciliation 
and not at all revelation. Again, in reference to St. Thomas, “the whole system of 
classical ethics, as incorporated into the Biblical mode of thought about the providence 
of God in and over history, is highly dubious,” for it “clearly substitutes rational 
ontology for the Biblical dramatic apprehension.” Niebuhr rightly points out the 
inadequacy of the attempt to define man solely in terms of “nature” rather than 
“person.” But the question remains how nature is in person, how structure is in 
freedom. The prophetic criticism here seems simply to override reason. This opposi- 
tion to reason is applied equally to Origen “who corrupts every Biblical concept” 
and to Albrecht Ritschl for his equation of sin and ignorance. 

But is Reinhold Niebuhr not also one-sided in seeing sin as solely rebellion and 
not as a compound of ignorance and rebellion? One must ask whether reason, in 
addition to giving freedom from the flux of events, does not also give freedom for 
some grasp of how any Ultimate Meaning is a “meaning.” Or as a question for 
ethics, is man’s moral danger only that he will claim too much for his finitude and 
his selfhood? May he not sometime gloss over their ground in the act of the Cre- 
ator? This omission seems to come from viewing life only through the eyes of the 
prophets before Deutero-Isaiah. 

Or we might ask, is the divine mercy always found in its “otherness”? 
Niebuhr rightly makes much of the “discontinuity” of man and God because of sin, 
but he seems to overlook the fact that finite being depends upon the Infinite Being. 
To speak only as it were of “dialogue,” and not to speak of the “communication” 
and “communion” which is in dialogue, is quite one-sided. Surely rationality. in its 
intellectual affirmations is not an alternative to faith or necessarily a substitute for 
it, but a particular form of faith. Niebuhr is very probingly a moralist but, when 
one considers his thought as an apologetic, it seems to ask a leap from reason to a 
faith that leaves reason behind and below and does not really find structure in God, 
his impersonality as well as his personality. 

Surely mystical and sacramental communion with God do not necessarily sub- 
vert personal encounter. It is significant that there is frequent reference in the 
volume to Pauline reconciliation and to Johannine rationality, but no mention of 
Pauline or Johannine mysticism. This seems to be, not reading the New Testament 
in the light of the Old rather than in the light of Plato, as is apparently the intent, 
but reading the New Testament only in the light of the Old. There would be a 
more inclusive treatment, were the prophets and the Israel which was their concern 
seen in the light of the New Testament. Perhaps this viewpoint is what makes it 
easy to see what Niebuhr means by sin, but difficult to discover what he means by 
salvation. 

What one most misses here is any genuine sense of community which, Niebuhr 
thinks, “knows nothing of the eternal beyond its own existence.” If we follow his 
urgent plea to let the self be the self in dialogue with God, should we not also let 
the Church be the Church in communion with Him? In Niebuhr’s view moral man 
exists in a society never capable of that critical self-transcendence which will allow 
it to be moral. Yet we would never know that Elijah troubled Israel were it not 
that the community created the saga about him or, at least, preserved the transcendent 
memory of his troubling. Also in Niebuhr’s view spiritual man exists in a society that 
can, it seems, never know God through any organs of dialogue. As in most discus- 
sions inspired by Martin Buber’s I-Thou personalism, what has not been noticed is 
that the personal pronouns must be declined in the plural as well as in the singular. 
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From Elijah on, those “that troubled Israel” knew that Israel was not just Jacob. 
The book closes with a’ penetrating exposition of the closing phrases of the 
Apostle’s Creed on forgiveness, resurrection and life to come; but the rest of that 
paragraph is omitted which refers to the Holy Communion of things from nature, 
the mystical communion of rational persons with the holy God, the communion of 
the holy Church with others in God. Nevertheless, for those who have ever read 
any of Reinhold Niebuhr, this is a book to be read as a key and a clue. It is provoca- 
tive, interesting, annoying, rewarding. 
Tuomas J. Bigham 


Instructor in Christian Ethics, The General Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 


St. Anseimm and His Critics. By Jonn McIntyre. Edinburgh, London: Oliver 

& Boyd, i954. viii-214 pp. 15s. 

As indicated by its subtitle, this book aims at “a re-interpretation of the Cur 
Deus Homo.” The reason why such a re-interpretation is needed, according to 
Principal John McIntyre, is that an undue concern with secondary problems on the 
part of most of the historians of soteriology in regard to the Cur Deus Homo of St. 
Anselm has obscured the primary problem presented to us by that work. As Mc- 
Intyre sees it, this primary problem is to detect and clarify the relation of the work 
itself, and the method of its author, to his famous principle of credo ut intelligam. 
Accordingly the immediate task at hand is to bring out the full meaning of the 
Anselmian principle. 

In order to do this the author proceeds to a thorough consideration of St. 
Anselm’s own statements on the subject. Whereupon he reviews and evaluates with 
the same objective thoroughness the various interpretations of modern commentators 
on the credo ut intelligam as he has just clarified it. Then, and then only, does he 
find himself in a position to assess the extent to which the Cur Deus Homo contributes 
to the true understanding of the credo ut intelligam. The author’s analysis brings 
out the fact that the treatise under consideration constitutes essentially an illustration 
of the principle in action. As such, moreover, it is of one piece with the rest of St. 
Anselm’s writings. It stands or falls with them as far as methodology is concerned. 
The critics, who have pointed to inner self-contradictions, have erred very much 
in the manner of those who pronounce the same hasty type of judgment with 
reference to Plato. He who would adequately understand St. Anselm should remain 
aware of his dialectic at all points. “Almost invariably he keeps his good wine to 
the end.” 

Another precious outcome of MclIntyre’s analysis appears along the very per- 
spective thus restored. It is misleading to interpret literally the credo ut intelligam 
as rendered into the words “I believe in order that I may understand,” and God 
knows to what extent fanciful refutations have played upon these words to make our 
conception of God a by-product of our humanity. Such refutations, in fact, take 
argument from the very position St. Anselm pitilessly exposes as missing the whole 
point. There is no mere fideism at stake here, no empty wishful thinking. The 
ultimate fact is that understanding, no less than faith, is a gift of God. The believer 
is a man on the way to a more complete understanding and faith. All along his way 
any advance in intellectus fidei is integrally linked with the creation and renewal 
of faith, and vice versa. Had St. Anselm been better understood, many of the mis- 
understandings that have arisen under the caption “science and religion” could have’ 
been avoided. Thus the doctrine of God the Creator is not in the least disproved by 
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the teaching of evolution. Neither is the contemporary scientific dismissal of 
mechanistic determinism to be used as evidence that miracles actually occur. Con- 
temporary general principles neither contradict nor support articles of belief. 

The genuine Anselmian climate thus restored, one may well realize why the 
critics of St. Anselm have kept on beating around the bush, showing concern with 
secondary problems which are not far from being pseudo-problems. St. Anselm 
has been accused, for example, of depending upon Teutonic legal concepts in his 
views on redemption. His alleged involvement in the early medieval penance system 
has led many to wonder about his ability to reconcile the justice and the love of God. 
In such a context the regulative concepts of his work have been traced back to feudal, 
legal, or even commercial antecedents. The failure to take a high view of the full 
meaning of the Anselmian method in the light of Cur Deus Homo has led the 
critics to such an obsession with the resulting truncated views, that hardly any adequate 
constructive interpretation has appeared since Harnack. Instead of a comprehensive 
view we have been provided with disjoined series of discussions with no sustained 
interest. 

Ultimately laying bare the inner logic that lies at the source of so many contra- 
dictions, McIntyre points to the higher plane where he finally locates the Gordian 
knot that should not be cut—namely, the aseity of God. And so he concludes: “It is 
only by drawing out the full implications of this notion of aseitas that we can refute 
the charges that the book is an exercise in scholastic logic at its worst, that God’s 
justice is overemphasized at the expense of God’s mercy, that for St. Anselm God 
is simply a feudal baron writ large, and that forgiveness is commercialized, if not 
rendered impossible, by the interpretation he gives of it.” ‘Thus at the close of this 
masterful inquiry the Cur Deus Homo emerges as the greatest theological work of 
St. Anselm, na}, as the essential clue to the perennial relevance of his thought. What 
St. Anselm essentially provides for us is a mature account of the true nature of God 
as a God of grace. 

Perhaps the most precious insight to be derived from this authoritative re- 
interpretation of St. Anselm in our day is a better understanding of Karl Barth, 
who looms increasingly over the intervening ages as the true heir to St. Anselm. 
Yet it remains for St. Anselm to take the measure of Barth, whose dogmatic inter- 
pretation of the credo ut intelligam fails at times to heed the creative flexibility of 
St. Anselm, especially with regard to the influence that imtellectus fidei exerts upon 
fides. In his anxiety to show that St. Anselm is mot a “natural theologian,” Barth 
is carried to extremes of self-contradiction. He forgets, for example, that he himself 
has emphasized the fact that St. Anselm does not argue from the authoritative 
“givenness” of Scripture or creed to dogmatic conclusions. The reason for such 
extremes seems twofold as this reviewer sees it: Barth has an axe to grind, and he 
proceeds mostly in his individual solitude. As Newman pointed out, solitary indi- 
viduals may contribute to the advance of knowledge; but it is better, even for the 
sake of knowledge, that they should not be solitary, since truth is wrought out by 
many minds working together freely. It is noteworthy that when Newman ex- 
pressed these views as points of contrast between the Church of his day and the 
primitive Church, he could only do so because fresh from the study of the Fathers. 
Let the present book, therefore, become for each one of us an invitation to do likewise. 
EMILe CAILLIET 

Stuart Professor of Christian Philosophy, Princeton Theological Seminary, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Approaches to God. By Jacques Marirain. World Perspectives, Volume One. 
Edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
xvi-128 pp. $2.50. 


This book by Jacques Maritain is the first in a series edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen which has the admirable aim of presenting the thought of those who believe 
that mankind must find the way to a more universal community of experience and 
perspective. Maritain seeks to interpret the knowledge of God which is available in 
principle to all men, though he acknowledges as a Roman Catholic that supernatural 
grace aids the theologian in discovering the most adequate expression of the proofs 
of God’s existence. 

The first five ways to God turn out to be St. Thomas Aquinas’ five arguments 
for the existence of God, who is conceived as the absolute self-sufficient Being in 
whom essence and existence are one—the First Cause, First Mover, and Absolute 
Designer of all things. The special interest of the present volume lies in Maritain’s 
restatement of the five arguments to bring them into relation to modern physical 
theory. New concepts of motion, cause, interaction, and time cannot easily be fitted 
into the Aristotelian framework. In developing the arguments Maritain shows 
(what is not always clear in St. Thomas, I think) that in order to argue from the 
world to God we move from the chain of physical causes to a higher metaphysical 
plane. It is God as the cause of the whole order of physical motions and substances 
who is found at the end of the arguments. 

Maritain seeks to dispose of Tillich’s objection to “proofs” of the existence of 
God by saying that the proofs give us no insight into his essence. They merely lead 
us to affirm that God exists. But the inner dilemma of the Thomist position seems 
to me to be revealed in Maritain’s argument; for what does it mean to say anything 
about God, even that he exists, if we say nothing about his essence? 

One of the great merits of Maritain’s presentation is that he makes plain how 
the whole Thomist structure rests on the doctrine of God’s analogical relation to 
his creatures. But how do we know that this “analogical relation,’ which makes 
it possible for us to speak of God, holds, and what does it mean? Maritain falls back 
upon a primordial and intuitive knowledge of being in which, he claims, the analogical 
structure is implicit. This seems to me to be saying that everything the proofs make 
explicit is already known by intuition before the proper work of the intellect begins. 
But to say that the complex structure of the analogical relationship between God’s 
being and that of his creatures as developed in Thomist metaphysics is given in a 
single flash of intuition, is to make that primordial intuition bear a very heavy 
burden indeed. 

Maritain moves on to a sixth proof which asserts an eternal element in the self; 
and he concludes with a discussion of the poets’ and the moralists’ way to God. 
The analysis of the nature of poetry, with its inward tendency toward absolute beauty, 
and the interpretation of the logic of the creative experience are among the most 
satisfying passages in the book. 

If this and other volumes in the series are to offer suggestions toward a “world 
perspective,” then it is unfortunate that the present volume leaves out the questions 
which must surely be put alongside that of the ways to God. What kind of God are 
we talking about? Does God have real community and interaction with his world? 
Does he suffer with and for his creation, or is he the absolutely self-contained and 
utterly unchangeable being of the scholastic tradition? It is necessary to face these 
issues if we are to achieve greater mutual understanding in religion today. 
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Miss Anshen’s somewhat rhapsodic introduction to the series is premature in its 
optimistic assumption of an emerging universal perspective. The traditions out of which 
men speak today, such as that which is presupposed in this book, remain stubbornly 
persistent in their historic variety. It is not a romantic merging of these positions for 
which we should be looking, but a genuine confrontation of the traditions with each 
other. If this series should provide such a meeting, there will be abundant clash of 
viewpoint; but that would be a splendid service to the truth. 

DanieL D. WILiiaMs 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Doing the Truth. By James A. Pike. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. 192 pp. $2.95. 


Man’s Knowledge of God. By Witt1am J. Woxr. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1955. 189 pp. $2.95. 

There is often a fine line between simplification and oversimplification. The 
Christian Faith Series, published by Doubleday & Company with Reinhold Niebuhr 
as Consulting Editor, represents an attempt to crystallize the basic issues and witness 
of the Christian faith into simple, yet substantially adequate, statement. The avowed 
purpose is to achieve clarity without pedantry, to simplify without serious over- 
simplification, 

Two of these volumes are James A. Pike, Doing the Truth and William J. 
Wolf, Man’s Knowledge of God. If these early publications can be accepted as 
setting the qualitative level for those which are to follow, a contribution of considerable 
extent, useful in both lay and professional circles, is being made to the literature of 
American religious thought. The undertaking is one of constructive synthesis. 

Dean Pike’s Doing the Truth is a summary of Christian ethics. He begins with 
a discussion of “Freedom and Responsibility,” in which it is affirmed that “we will 
inevitably do what we are” (p. 21). The usual range of determinants (physical, 
environmental, psychological) are recognized. These factors, though acknowledged 
as exerting causal influence on human actions, are not conceded absolute or final 
sovereignty. They enter, to be sure, into what we are. “But, while there is no 
freedom [or very limited freedom] as to particular decisions [because of these and 
other factors], history is replete with instances of men who have been changed from 
what they were, whose aims and ambitions are altered (p. 21). The thesis, which 
few—if any—committed Christians would deny, is that in the transformation of 
life and thought which takes place in conversion, whether the experience be spon- 
taneous or progressive, a corresponding transformation of patterns of conduct ensues. 
We do the truth that is in us, and a changed referent for action means changed 
actions. 

With his fundamental thesis thus stated and given a Christian orientation, Dean 
Pike proceeds to a consideration of specific problems. These represent the traditional 
foci of concern for the Christian ethicist: (1) God’s Claim on Us: Vocation, (2) 
The Meaning of Failure: Sin, (3) God and Caesar, (4) Christianity, Democracy, 
and Communism, (5) Sex, Marriage, and the Family, and a number of other per- 
ennially relevant topics. 

In his Foreword the author says that “. . . there is nothing unique in the 
ideas in Doing the Truth. It is frankly an exercise in communication” (p. 10). 
It is always refreshing, however, to have Dean Pike present even the obvious, for 
he does it with a deft pen and a clear mind. 
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Man’s Knowledge of God, by Dr. Wolf (Howard Chandler Robbins Professor 
of Theology, Episcopal Theological Seminary), is a study in Christian epistemology. 
The primary emphasis is upon what Augustine would call special revelation. History 
is stressed as “the primary field of God’s revelation” (p. 73). The Old and the New 
Israel are cited as historical facts, and the Incarnation is seen as the invasion of the 
Divine into the historical matrix: “What had been a divinized principle became a his- 
toric person” (p. 99). The Christian witness is stated as an open one to the world, 
and “It is just this open and public character which distinguishes what the Bible 
means by revelation from numberless esoteric cults that lead to secret wisdom and 
issue in anarchic individualism” (p. 75). 

The author reacts against the complete segmentation of reason and revelation, 
with the disparagement of the former, which has taken place in rigid Barthianism. 
“This excessive reaction is as false to the real togetherness of reason and revelation 
as the scholastic emphasis was in separating the spheres” (p. 155). Reason is seen, 
however, as inevitably being either an affirmation or a denial of revelation. “The 
significance of the [rational] arguments for or against God is that they transpose 
faith and doubt into philosophical language” (p. 166). 

Dr. Wolf approaches “man’s knowledge of God” from the Augustinian rather 
than the Thomistic standpoint. The more liberally inclined will likely lay the volume 
down, after an edifying rendezvous, wishing that the author had given more atten- 
tion to general revelation, though there is a brief chapter at the end of the book on 
“Jesus Christ and the World’s Religions.” ‘The slant of both of these volumes is 
toward neo-orthodoxy, though there are growing areas of agreement (as Dr. Harold 
DeWolf has recently pointed out in an article in RELIGION In LiFE) between this 
emphasis and that of neo-liberalism. 

Both of these volumes give fresh meaning for contemporary apologetics to old 
theological categories. The doctrine of the Trinity is a case in point. It would be 
unfair to associate any desire to depart from the basic spirit of Cappadocian orthodoxy 
with either of these writers. Yet each shows the relevance of this historic dogma to 
his particular literary purpose and to the Christian life today. Instead of stressing 
the metaphysical concept of substance, Dean Pike speaks of God as Creator, Re- 
deemer, and holy esprit de corps (pp. 34, 35). And Dr. Wolf, concerned with the 
facts of revelation, says, “The mystery of the Trinity is not a puzzle in mathematics. 
The question of how one can be three and three one misses the point entirely. . . . 
It is an expression of the Christian experience of revelation” (p. 148). If these 
represent interpretative oversimplifications, they are at least helpfully suggestive for 
those who, for example, have the responsibility for making this doctrine alive for 
undergraduates. They will do the same for ministers and for laymen who have the 
background to understand serious theological discussion. 

The publisher, the consulting editor, and the authors of the Christian Faith 
Series are doing a commendable service to Protestant Christendom. 

RatpH C. JoHN 
Chairman of the Department of Philosophy and Religion, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


Irrationalism and Rationalism in Religion. By Rozserr Leer PATrerson. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1954. ix-155 pp. $3.00. 


Confidence in reason was generally expressed during the nineteenth century, by 
both theology and philosophy. Yet in the twentieth century there have been strong 
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challenges to such confidence from representatives of both disciplines. Faith is placed 
in opposition to reason in some expressions of the theology of crisis and on occasion by 
representatives of other theological viewpoints also. At the same time, in philosophy, 
logical positivists and existentialists (the latter strangely omitted from consideration in 
this book) doubt that reason, however empirically grounded, can lead to truth about 
reality, while evolutionary naturalism “professes to reduce mind to a status of cosmic 
insignificance” (p. 3). 

Professor Patterson describes, not unsympathetically, some of the causes which 
have led to this reversal. However, he writes not as a psychologist nor as a historian 
but as a philosopher, so he devotes most of his attention to arguments concerning the 
logical grounds of the various valuations of reason, rather than to a search for the 
historical causes of their appeal to various thinkers. 

He begins by examining briefly the credentials of some movements which have 
challenged the authority of reason. In order, he criticizes and rejects the claims of 
naturalism, logical positivism, and religious neosupernaturalism. In naturalism he 
finds a number of self-contradictions and insoluble dilemmas. Logical positivism, he 
rightly observes, is based on certain preposterous dogmas, arbitrarily delimiting the 
scope of knowledge and meaning and then making a great fuss over the discovery that 
many beliefs commonly thought reasonable fall outside the gratuitously constricted 
boundaries. 

Neosupernaturalism, Patterson contends, by insisting that man’s reason cannot 
construct a true system of Christian thought because of man’s corruption and God’s 
total qualitative otherness, must depend wholly on the via negativa, with its inevitable 
denial of a personal God. But such a method and consequent denial “‘is utterly in- 
compatible with any theory of revelation. For revelation involves a revealer; it implies 
the intent to communicate some intelligible message, and such an intention can be enter- 
tained only by an intelligence” (p. 61). Religious irrationalism should advance no 
dogmas and employ no argument, since to affirm any beliefs whatsoever is to imply a 
rational frame of reference. The most consistent religious effort to be true to such 
thorough-going irrationalism is Zen. Yet even Zen, while professing no philosophy 
nor theology, nevertheless shows undeniable evidence of having been deeply influenced 
by metaphysical monism. 

If irrationalism is so unsatisfactory as a religious point of view, may it not yet be 
true that “the universe is neither a completely intelligible and perfectly ordered rational 
system nor yet at bottom a chaos of utter irrationality, but rather the product of two 
mutually independent principles—rationality and irrationality” (p. 64)? This ques- 
tion leads to the arguments of Chapter Two. Here there are pressed forward the 
objections to metaphysical dualism, arguments which are peculiarly relevant to this 
particular kind of dualism. At the same time, it is indicated that the supposed advan- 
tages of such partial irrationalism, particularly in explaining evil, are actually illusory. 

Hence the author turns at last to rationalism. However, he shows that there are 
widely variant meanings which may be intended by the assertion that the universe is 
rational. That may mean that: (1) “the so-called ‘laws of thought,’ and the laws oi 
logic and mathematics hold true of it”; or (2) “it is a coherent, structured unity”; or 
(3) “it is expressive of a rational purpose”; or (4) its parts are “interconnected in such 
a way as mutually to necessitate one another”; or (5) “an intelligible answer can be 
returned to the question: Why does the world exist” (pp. 99-101)? The view which 
Patterson defends is radically rationalistic, including all the affirmations excepting the 
fifth. 
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There is much clear and decisive thinking in this solid little volume. It may be 
questioned whether the sciences presuppose the fourth, i.e., the necessitarian, type of 
rationalism, and whether it is reasonable to believe in it. The author appears to take 
with insufficient seriousness the possibilities of margins of real indeterminacy and the 
doctrines of genuine freedom in the purposive wills of both God and man. Indeed, the 
rigid, necessitarian doctrine of causality which he maintains not only implies the denial 
of any real creation and of any ultimate dependence of being upon God, as Patterson 
shows, but contradicts also the possibility of significant purposiveness in a finite artisan- 
God and in man. Such purposiveness Patterson affirms, despite difficulties which he 
observes but leaves unresolved. 

The author has rendered a service to both philosophy and religion by his clear 
analyses and critical approaches to a whole nest of important problems. The reader 
may not always agree with the conclusions, but it will scarcely be doubted that in this 
concise little book there have at least been asked and clearly defined a number of 
important questions which are in need of more painstaking examination by theologians 
and philosophers of religion, as well as metaphysicians. 

L. Harotp DEWoLF 


Professor of Systematic Theology, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Messianic Idea in Israel. By JosepH Kiausner. Translated from the 
third Hebrew edition by W. F. Stinespring. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1955. xv-543 pp. $7.50. 

This volume concludes a series of volumes, written in Hebrew and translated 
into English, on the relations between Judaism and Christianity. The two previous 
volumes are entitled Jesus of Nazareth (translated by Herbert Danby, 1925) and 


From Jesus to Paul (translated by W. F. Stinespring, 1943). 

The three parts into which this volume is divided were written at various 
times, during twenty years. Part I, dealing with the Old Testament, was written 
between 1903 and 1908 and was published in book form at Cracow in 1909; 
Part II, dealing with the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, was published in Jerusalem 
in 1921; Part III, dealing with the rabbinical literature from the time of Hillel and 
Shammai during the reign of Herod the Great (died 4 B.c.) to the publication of 
the Mishna about A.D. 200, was written in German and presented to the University 
of Heidelberg as a doctoral dissertation in 1902. The third edition of the Hebrew 
text which is translated here appeared in Jerusalem in 1949. 

The book is immensely learned and admirably translated by Professor Stine- 
spring of Duke University. The familiarity of Klausner with the Jewish writings 
from the Bible to the Talmud is phenomenal. But, like Jewish historians from the 
author of I-II Chronicles and Flavius Josephus to modern times, Klausner writes 
primarily to glorify Israel, “‘a supreme people in the full sense of the word” (p. 176). 
“The Jewish Messianic faith is the seed of progress, which has been planted by 
Judaism throughout the whole world” (p. 531). However, like all idealists who 
are not merely dreamers of dreams but also acutely aware of the facts, Klausner is 
conscious of the gap between the prophetic ideals and political Zionism: “It is not the 
Hebraic, the prophetic, the Messianic-Israelitic social conception which has become 
a basis for bringing about redemption in the land of vision and promise, but a foreign 
social conception, linked up with economic and historical materialism, to which the 
prophetic idealism is a mockery” (p. x). Klausner firmly believes that “in the belief 
in the Messiah of the people of Israel, the political goes arm in arm with the ethical 
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part, and the nationalistic with the universalistic” (p. 10; cf. pp. 71, 99, 163, 197). 
He does admit, however, that this dualism at times created “fa twofold Messiah: 
Messiah ben Joseph, an earthly Messiah, who fights against Gog and Magog and 
falls in battle; and Messiah ben David, a spiritual Messiah, who prepares the world 
for the Kingdom of God” (p. 11; cf. pp. 400-403, 483-501). 

A few errors of fact should be corrected in later editions: Kittim is not Gutium 
in Assyrian (p. 31). The Israelites in the time of Moses did mot (like Amos) under- 
stand by “the day of the Lord” the day “on which the wicked would be punished,” 
but a day of victory over their enemies (p. 38). Did Isaiah really regard Hezekiah 
as the Messiah (pp. 56, 105, 464)? Isaiah 40-48 “contain no rebukes against sin” 
(p. 150; see, however, Isa. 42:24; 43:22-24, 27; 45:9-10; 46:12; 48:1-8, 18, 22). 
Some readers, like this reviewer, will disagree with a number of conclusions of 
Klausner. Amos 9:9-15, which alludes to the end of the dynasty of David and to 
the exile is attributed to Amos, active in 760 B.c. (p. 42-44). In Hosea “we have 
before us the first trace of a personal Messiah” (p. 47). The Second Isaiah (545- 
518 B.c.) is said to be the author of Isaiah 13-14; 24-27; 34-35; 40-46 (pp. 178- 
184). “The end of Malachi is the conclusion of all prophecy” (p. 215). The 
Apocrypha are “inferior in quality—without exception” to the Hagiographa (p. 248). 
Christian scholars who disagree with Klausner’s conclusions “are rationalistic theo- 
logians from the soles of their feet to the tops of their heads” (p. 145). 

In spite of such differences of opinion, scholars will agree that Klausner’s books 
in English are informative, original, and well constructed. Klausner has published 
in Hebrew a comprehensive history of the Jews from 586 B.c. to A.D. 70, in five 
volumes—a work which has the high qualities just mentioned. If it were trans- 
lated into English it would be a boon to students as well as scholars, both Jews 
and Christians. 

Ropert H. PFerrrer 


Professor of Hebrew and Other Oriental Languages, Harvard University; 
Professor of Old Testament History, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Old Testament in Modern Research. By Hersert F. Hann. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1954. xii-267 pp. $4.00. 


Old Testament scholarship has taken on new life in recent years. The pre- 
vailing view among scholars of a generation ago was that the historico-critical 
approach had produced sound and stable conclusions. Interest in further explorations 
of details flourished, but the general pattern remained unchanged. 

Dr. Hahn, in The Old Testament and Modern Research, presents a survey 
of recent fresh approaches in Old Testament studies. He begins by tracing the rise 
of the critical school with appropriate recognition of the contributions of Julius 
Wellhausen and other distinguished critics. While granting that historical criticism 
has rendered an enduring service, Hahn concludes that “criticism seems to have 
lost its way in a dense tangle of minor problems of analysis. Having reached the 
point of steadily diminishing returns, it no longer occupies its former position as the 
paramount method of research” (p. 41). 

The first of the new approaches, which Hahn presents, is the anthropological. 
The Old Testament was regarded by such men as Robertson Smith as emerging 
in its beginning from the cultic beliefs and practices of early Semitic religion. Sir 
James G. Frazer expanded the scope by comparing biblical religion with the crude 
and magical forms of the primitive religions of mankind. In more recent years 
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Sigmund Mowinckel saw in the Psalms survivals of ancient cultic myths. Hahn’s 
inclusion in this chapter of the work of Johannes Pedersen, whose approach is more 
psychological than comparative, is unexpected. 

The comparative approach is on firmer ground as scholars endeavor to relate 
Old Testament developments to more mature cultures. Every competent scholar 
recognizes that Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and others profoundly influenced Hebrew 
religion. Hahn concludes his treatment of this area of study with an appropriate 
evaluation of the significant Canaanite texts from Ras Shamra. 

The author presents the importance of form criticism as developed by such 
scholars as Mowinckel and Gunkel with understanding and care. His evaluation 
of the “sociological approach to the Old Testament” by such men as Max Weber 
and Louis Wallis is also well done. 

Archeology has thrown much light upon the story of Hebrew origins and de- 
velopments. Hahn has succeeded quite well in compressing an account of the major 
archeological developments into a single chapter. Yet it is difficult to understand 
his failure to mention recent excavations at Amorite Mari, an important site for a 
student of Hebrew origins. Even more regrettable is his interpretation of the fall 
of Jericho at the hands of Joshua in the light of the conclusions of John Garstang. 
Current excavations at Jericho, to which Hahn makes no reference, under the direc- 
tion of Kathleen M. Kenyon (Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1952, °53, 54) 
have resulted in the rejection of Garstang’s basic conclusions concerning Jericho. 

Dr. Hahn concludes his work with a survey of recent theological approaches 
to the Old Testament. He points out that the trend is toward a more comprehensive 
treatment of the whole rather than “simply explaining the characteristic doctrines.” 
He is correct in concluding that “although the current problems of method and 
scope have not been fully clarified, theology has become the most important field in 
Old Testament scholarship” (p. 249). 

Dr. Hahn has rendered a valuable service in this survey of recent trends in 
Old Testament studies. Excellent documentation is an outstanding feature. ‘The 
index, which unfortunately is limited to authors, needs to be expanded in other areas. 

The chief criticism of this work centers in its omissions. The author fails to 
review recent developments in Hebrew philology and in the textual criticism of the 
Old Testament. It is too early to evaluate the full importance of the recent excava- 
tions at Qumran and the amazing manuscripts which have been found in the nearby 
caves. Yet Hahn, publishing in 1954, is content to limit his comments on the Dead 
Sea scrolls to “an additional note” (p. 224 f.). 

Boong M. Bowen 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


The Parabies of Jesus. By JoacHim Jeremias. Translated by S$. H. Hooke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 178 pp. $3.50. 


The Eucharistic Words of Jesus. By JoacHim Jeremias. Translated by A. 
Ehrhardt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. xi-195 pp. $3.75. 


I 


The translation by S. H. Hooke of The Parables of Jesus will introduce American 
readers to what, in the reviewer’s opinion, is the most important treatment of the 
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parables that has ever appeared. The lines of exegesis are those laid down by Jiilicher, 
A. T. Cadoux, C. H. Dodd, and C. W. F. Smith; but Jeremias goes beyond his 
predecessors in two ways, first by the critical acuteness of his analysis, and second 
by the theological relevance of his conclusions. His basic principle is that each parable 
“was uttered in an actual situation of the life of Jesus, in a particular and often 
unforeseen crisis.” The parables “correct, reprove, attack”; they are “weapons of 
warfare” (p. 19). 

Rejecting allegorization and the allegorical interpretations of the early church, 
Jeremias finds that the church interpreted, elaborated, and expanded the parables, 
relating them to itself, to the Hellenistic world, and to the problem created by the 
delay of the Parousia. ‘They became hortatory; they were put into collections and 
given new settings, and were transformed from the particular to the general or 
universal, 

By removing extraneous elements and by disentangling the entanglements, 
Jeremias argues that “a few simple essential ideas stand out with increased impor- 
tance” (p. 89). These are (1) the great assurance that God’s hour approaches; 
(2) the proclamation that now is the day of salvation; (3) God’s merciful forgiveness 
of sinners; (4) the imminence of catastrophe; (5) the challenge of the crisis; (6) 
“realized discipleship” or the meaning of discipleship; (7) the via dolorosa of the 
Son of Man (of this point few parables speak); and (8) the consummation and the 
Last Judgment. At the end of this section Jeremias points to Jesus’ parabolic actions 
which illustrated many of these themes. “All the parables of Jesus,” he says (p. 159), 
“compel his hearers to come to a decision about his person and mission.” 

The book is completed with a bibliography (to which might be added J. Pirot, 
Paraboles et allégories évangéliques, Paris, 1949), additional notes on recent litera- 
ture, and three full indexes. 

The richness and fullness of Jeremias’ exegesis cannot be conveyed in a brief 
review. By constant reference to Aramaic terms which underlie the evangelists’ 
translation Greek, he both clarifies and simplifies the meaning of the parables; and 
by concentrating on the points of the parables themselves he is able to separate them 
from the modifications produced by the tradition. Frequent illustrations from Pales- 
tinian life illuminate his interpretations. 

Naturally opinions will differ on various points of detail. Thus in dealing with 
Matt. 25:15, Jeremias ascribes “the delight of the oriental story-teller in large 
numbers” to Matthew or a recent predecessor (p. 21), while in Luke 16:1-8 it is 
Jesus who betrays this delight (p. 127; cf. p. 146, on Matt. 18:24). 

But the significance of this book lies in the step it has achieved toward the 
recovery of Jesus of Nazareth. Vigorous application of the form-critical method need 
not lead to historical skepticism, and it is evident that we know more of the life, 
more of the teaching, more of the (very nearly) tpsisstma verba of Jesus than might 
be supposed. The church did not create the tradition but was a witness to it. Jeremias 
fully recognizes the extent to which the witness(es) modified the tradition, but he 
also recognizes the fact that there was a tradition to be modified. 

In recent years there has been much emphasis on the evangelists as writers and 
theologians, an emphasis which has led and will lead to valuable results. But it 
must never be forgotten that the evangelists were not so much creative writers as 
bearers of a message about God’s acts in history. They were reporters of what Jesus 
“did and taught” (Acts 1:1). And it is to the study of this message that Jeremias’ 
exceedingly important volume recalls us. 
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More than a generation has passed since the time when it was fashionable to 
describe the account of the Last Supper as an “aetiological cult legend,” and now 
we have Jeremias’ book, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, in an excellent translation 
by Arnold Ehrhardt, to show how far, and how rightly, the reaction has gone. 
Jeremias not only asks the basic questions about the Last Supper but also (at least 
in the reviewer’s opinion) works out answers which are basically correct. 

His first chapter deals with the long-debated question whether the Last Supper 
was a Passover meal, as in the Synoptic Gospels, or something else, as in the Gospel 
of John. It is probable, on the basis of astronomy, that Friday, April 7, a.p. 30, 
was the 15th of Nisan, a day reckoned from the previous sunset. The Last Supper 
was therefore eaten on the Passover. And Jeremias goes on to show the presence 
of specifically paschal details in the narrative: its location in Jerusalem, at night, 
limited to the Twelve, who reclined at table, with bread broken during the meal 
and red wine drunk, and with a hymn (the Passover Hallel) sung at the end. He 
then disposes of objections to this view. 

The second chapter analyzes the Synoptic and Johannine passion narratives 
in an attempt to show that the “words of institution” (Mark 14:22-24) are the 
earliest part of the story of the Last Supper; the third chapter then proceeds to 
investigate the text of these words (explaining John’s silence as due to intentional 
secrecy) and, treating the longer text of Luke 22:19-20 as authentic (a liturgical 
formula), finds that the basic and reliable account is that found in Mark. 

The fourth chapter then considers the meaning of Jesus’ eucharistic words. 
Their setting is in the Passover meal, which looks not only back to the Exodus but 
forward to the coming deliverance. Jesus compares himself to the paschal lamb and, 
in an acted parable, points to his own death as redemptive. At the same time, 
“when immediately afterwards He gives this same bread and wine to His disciples 
to eat and drink, the meaning is that by eating and drinking He gives them a share 
in the atoning power of His death” (p. 154). Jeremias also considers the words 
“in remembrance of me” in 1 Cor. 11:24-25 and Luke 22:19, and argues that 
since the expression is usually used of God’s “remembering” or “being mindful,” 
this is its meaning here. His argument at this point, as he recognizes, is not entirely 
convincing, though it is quite persuasive. Later Jesus takes a vow of abstinence 
from the Passover and from wine until God’s kingdom comes; this is an irrevocable 
decision, a complete dedication to God, and almost “a wrestling with God” for 
the coming of the Kingdom (p. 171). The hymn of praise (Ps. 118) gives con- 
fidence in glory through suffering. “In this situation all the actions and words of 
Jesus have only one aim, to assure the disciples of their possession of salvation” (p. 174). 

One of the chief tasks of New Testament criticism today is not to remove dis- 
tortions and errors which arose in the first century so much as to dispose of those 
which arose in the nineteenth and twentieth. And it is at this point that Jeremias’ 
work is especially useful. His thorough scholarship makes it possible for him to cut 
through the mistaken hypotheses of many earlier students of the New Testament 
and the liturgy and to recover something of the original meaning of the Last Supper. 
His analysis makes the later development comprehensible as theirs does not. 

Ropert M. Grant 


Associate Professor of New Testament, the Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Life in Christ: A Study of Coinherence. By G. B. Verrry. Greenwich, 
Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1954. vii-244 pp. $3.00. 


Biblical theology is here approached through a word study. The theme of the 
theology is “In Christ.” The particular topics dealt with are regeneration, righteous- 
ness, the image of God, wholeness and holiness, fellowship, eternal life, love, pre- 
destination and election, atonement and coinherence. Each topic is treated by an 
analysis of the words which most frequently and fully are used by the New Testament 
writers. Life im Christ is written especially for laymen in order that they might find 
for themselves the original meanings of the Bible. 

For anyone at all interested in theological words or ideas the book proves of 
real interest. It is easy to see how a layman can enter whole new worlds by a careful 
study of what is here offered. It is even nearer at hand to imagine that the ordinary 
minister will study this volume and make eye-opening sermons out of the material. 
For the scholar there are no new developments or “finds” in the book. He may, 
in fact, be a bit uneasy about the author’s claim to give us the Bible itself, whereas the 
selection of words depends most definitely upon a certain theological bias. 

Verity is a broad-spirited universalist of an evangelical temper which centers 
in coinherence. Personally I agree with the author for most of his theology. To me 
he stands right at the best of Pauline theology. Nevertheless, I have to admit to 
myself that there are many words which are not pressed anywhere so hard as the 
ones that are to the liking of the author. Verity argues, for instance, that atonement 
in the modern sense is not in the Bible, but rather only the at-one-ment of Shakespearian 
times, that everlasting punishment is not intended, and that Christ came to save the 
whole world. He certainly builds a strong structure! I myself take the point of 
view that God in Christ will be the final victor, but I have always been more held 
up than Verity by other strands in the Bible and I also feel rather certain that 
redemption is meant more literally as atonement than reconciliation (cf. 1 Cor. 6:20; 
1 Peter 1:18, etc.). We could, of course, argue that such a doctrine was not part 
of the original manuscripts but rather shaped in by the editorial work of the church 
at an early stage, but, if we do, we should have to give both external and internal 
evidence for our point of view. The argument of the book is subtle because actually 
it is based on the selection of words, even when all are included, by means of an 
over-all context of theology which determines their meaning. 

For this reason Life im Christ can be significant. Many scholars and preachers 
call themselves objectively biblical, and are doubtless sincere about their claim. 
Actually, however, they often hide their bias behind a biblical facade. Word studies 
can be a deadly weapon to mislead both the guide and his followers! If they are 
used to stimulate and to inform the reader about specific ideas, they are good. In 
such a case, however, they should be used against the background of deep theological 
insight and judgment. Objectivity is not so much a matter of method as of spirit. 
If unfortunately we should slide back into an era of fear and intimidation, many 
will resort to word studies ostensibly because they are “objective,” but actually because 
they are “safe.” We need, instead, a new era of creative theology where word 
studies will be servants to seers while seers, in turn, will be subject to the truth com- 
municated through words, while the only Truth is the Word. 

The most important aspect of Verity’s book, however, is his stress on coinherence 
as central to Paul’s theology. More and more I am certain that perichdrésis is pre- 
suppositional for any doctrine of Incarnation; and that the reason Christology has 
become a basic problem is that we have thought in terms of personalistic categories 
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as ultimate—which end with imitation and moral union or else give us more than 
one God—whereas if we went beyond personalistic categories, fulfilling them by the 
spiritual, we should find the secrets of coinherence which are ready to be explored 
for a reformulation of Christology for our day. 


Neus F, S. Ferré 
Professor of Philosophical Theology, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


Conservative Judaism: An American Religious Movement. By MarsHai 
SkKLARE. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1955. 298 pp. $4.50. 


Although Jews constitute a numerous and important segment of the American 
people, and Judaism forms one of the “three great faiths” in the tripartite scheme of 
American religious life, the non-Jewish American actually knows very little of 
Jewry and Judaism in this country, and the average American Jew not much more 
beyond the limits of his own experience. Yet Jewish religious and community life 
in the United States deserves to be better known and understood, since significant 
developments are under way within it that have broad implications for the larger 
concerns of American religion and society. 

Marshall Sklare’s book should be of great value in this respect. It is obviously 
a pioneer work of major importance, the first really adequate sociological treatment 
of American Judaism in one of its most important aspects. Mr. Sklare, who is study 
director of the division of scientific research of the American Jewish Committee, 
undertakes a careful study of the Conservative movement, one of the three great 
“denominations” of American Judaism. Against a background of the “changing 
needs and values” of the American Jewish community, he describes the emergence 
and development of the Conservative synagogue, its patterns of seligious worship, 
its social and educational activities, the role of the rabbi, and the ideological currents 
and conflicts among laymen and rabbinate. His account is well informed and well 
documented, but, better still, it shows a firsthand acquaintance with the living material 
that makes for real insight and understanding. 

Mr. Sklare’s analytical framework is the succession of settlement areas that has 
marked the progress in acculturation of the immigrant Jew and his American 
children and grandchildren. The East European immigrant Jew brought with 
him his “ethnic church,” the Orthodox synagogue, which he attempted to transplant 
in his areas of first settlement, the so-called Jewish “ghettos” in the American cities 
where he made his home. The Orthodox synagogue was compelled to undergo 
certain drastic changes, but there were limits beyond which it could not go; and 
when the immigrants, or more usually, the second generation, began to move out 
into the areas of second settlement, the needs of adjustment proved more than old- 
line Orthodoxy could or would meet. It was in this situation that Conservative 
Judaism emerged during the second and third decades of this century, a movement 
of laymen, not of rabbis; a movement intended to preserve the “essentials” of Judaism 
while Americanizing virtually everything else. —The movement was thus an outcome 
of the disintegration of European Orthodoxy in the new world; it was also a reaction 
against the Reform temple of the time, the work of earlier German Jews, and 
therefore socially, culturally, and traditionally alien to the East Europeans. The 
initiators of Conservative Judaism shared “a similar class position and degree of 
acculturation, and a common background in the Judaism of Eastern Europe”; they 
“added novel, and very effective, functions to the traditional synagogue pattern,” 
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which converted the synagogue into a community center with something to offer 
to every age group and every member of the Jewish family. 

While it emerged in the second settlement area, the Conservative movement 
has shown its characteristic growth in the third, in “areas where the older ethnic 
groups (or ‘old Americans’) reside, where the initial ratio of Jews to non-Jews 
was small, and where the bulk of residents are middle-class.”” Conservatism seems 
to appeal particularly to the third generation, secure in its Americanness but eager 
for a “heritage” to define its place in the larger community, a “heritage” which, in 
true American fashion, it can understand only in terms of religious “belonging.” 
There is evidence that the children of Conservative parents tend to remain Con- 
servative, while an appreciable proportion of the sons and daughters of Reform and 
Orthodox families are moving from opposite directions to the same Conservative 
“center.” Although the conservative movement is a fairly recent development, the 
youngest of the three “denominations,” it is already the equal of the other two, and 
bids fair to outstrip them both. “Conservative synagogues are prosperous and affilia- 
tion is at an all-time high,” Mr. Sklare finds. Even rabbis of non-Conservative 
origin are apparently turning to the Rabbinical Assembly, the Conservative rabbinical 
association, “thereby giving evidence of a belief that as professionals their careers would 
be more secure with the Conservative movement than with Orthodoxy or Reform.” 

Mr. Sklare is particularly revealing in his account of the process of adaptation, 
which has brought the Conservative pattern (and the Reform and “modern” Ortho- 
dox as well) closer and closer to the American Protestant model. Another valuable 
feature of his book is his analysis of “the three interest groups in the [Conservative | 
movement, the laity, the rabbis, and the schoolmen” (the professoriat at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary); the interplay of these groups is shown to have surprising 
relevance to many important aspects of Conservative institutional life. 

Pervading Mr. Sklare’s account of this burgeoning “American religious move- 
ment” are indications, perhaps not always intended as such, of the emptiness and 
externalism of much of the religious life in the Conservative synagogue, as in the 
Orthodox and Reform. But that is another story. 

Witt HERBERG 
Author of Judaism and Modern Man (1951) and the forthcoming Protestant- 
Catholic-Jew: An Essay in American Religious Sociology. New York City. 


The Pure in Heart. By W. E. Sanosrer. New York: Abingdon Press, 1955. 

xVii-254 pp. $4.50. 

The same theme that Dr. Sangster has expounded already in his excellent book, 
The Path to Perfection, he now continues in this magnificent work. 

Taking his point of departure from Rudolf Otto’s definition of religion, he con- 
siders holiness the most primary and elementary datum in all religion, characterizing 
it as “the numinous,” a category perfectly sui generis and peculiar to the sphere of 
religion. Dr. Sangster then analyzes the concept of the holy in the Old Testament, 
including the following Apocrypha, and the New Testament. Though righteousness 
already within the frame of the Old Testament achieves supremacy over ritual, this 
concept is further deepened and changed in the New Testament through the Pente- 
costal experience of the Spirit. By this experience of both a numinous and an ethical 
nature, the original meaning of a “saint” was created. This meant that all believers, 
all who received the Holy Spirit, were called “saints.” 

In agreement with an Evangelical interpretation Dr. Sangster stresses as a 
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fundamental principle that sanctity is not for the few but for all. This holiness must 
not, however, be exaggerated. It is a process of life in which the believer is brought 
into a paradoxical situation of being perfect and at the same time not being so. The 
author warns against an unrealistic perfectionism on the one hand and an anti- 
nomianism that overstresses the imputation of Christ’s righteousness on the other. 
The emphasis in the New Testament does not lie on perfection but on growth. As 
in Wesley, such a growing life in sanctification is here considered to be a moment- 
by-moment life. 

Dr. Sangster continues to show how the idea of sanctity later was changed and 
formed into a double standard of holiness, though this development was indicated 
already in the New Testament and sub-Apostolic times. However, it meant a devia- 
tion from the New Testament when this double standard became not only a difference 
of degree but of kind. Thus those were called “saints” who were the most heroic 
among those who joined the monastic and conventual orders. For the following 
development it was also characteristic that the work and experience of the Holy 
Spirit could not be kept central in Christian thought. Sacrament, church, grace, and 
in Roman Catholic practice the Virgin Mary, were substituted for the Spirit. 

In Part II Dr. Sangster first underlines the need of sanctity in the Christian 
church and then deals with the tests of sanctity, raising the question how the saints 
were known. While in the early Christian centuries the veneration of the saints was 
a spontaneous act of the local community, it gradually developed into an intricate 
process of canonization. This development is historically outlined for the Roman 
and the Eastern churches. Having dealt with questions concerning canonization in 
the Anglican church, the author goes on to Protestantism, where the saints are 
undefined and show characteristic differences from saints of the other branches of the 
Christian church. 

In spite of these differences, Dr. Sangster maintains, “the saints of all com- 
munions are the saints of One communion.” Painting a portrait of a saint in Part IV, 
he uses St. Paul’s description of the fruit of the Spirit in Gal. 5:22f. as a pattern 
for that sanctity that all saints have in common. In the following chapters the author 
gives an extraordinarily concrete and living picture of the essence of holiness, exempli- 
fied by holy lives from different times, countries, and branches of the Christian 
church. In this Part of the book and in the next, Which deals with the path of 
sanctification, lies evidently the center of gravity in Sangster’s work. 

As to Protestant thought on holiness, the author classifies the different attitudes 
in three groups: imputed, imparted, and improving sanctification. This grouping is 
useful as it promotes a clear survey. It does not mean, however, that Dr. Sangster 
wants to exaggerate the differences. On the contrary he says expressly that a balanced 
view of Protestant sanctity will make an effort to harmonize the three groups. 

Having traced briefly the stages on the Roman Catholic path to perfection, he 
raises the question whether the different parts of the Christian church have not only 
the cardinal features of sanctity in common but also the major elements of methods 
of attaining it. Sangster refers to the way of worship. Here he finds two principles 
that underlie all sanctity, namely attention and obedience. By an absorbing attention 
to God (which chiefly appears as sheer adoration) and by an utter obedience on the 
part of the saints, the work of the Spirit is done in them. In this chapter on worship, 
as well as in the following chapters on the growth of faith, the death of self, and 


the life of love, we meet a most valuable, sharp, and piercing analysis of the condi- 
tions for a sanctified life. 
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With its deep insights, wide horizons, and living experience, this great and 
insipiring book has an eminent bearing on ecumenical theology. But while it is 
certainly true, as the author says, that “the saints are the most convincing answer 
to atheism and agnosticism,” they have no less significance for evangelism. 

Haracp Linpstr6M 


Professor, Boras College, author of books on Wesley; Boras, Sweden. 


A Companion to the Study of St. Augustine. Edited by Roy W. Batren- 
HousE. New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. xiii-425 pp. $5.50. 


The sixteenth centennial of the birth of the famous Bishop of Hippo last 
November is a fitting occasion for the appearance of this Companion to his writings. 
Sixteen leading American (one now English) theologians here turn their attention 
to the thought and life of probably the most influential Christian since St. Paul. 
That St. Augustine is the Christian thinker upon whom more than any other there 
is significant focus in all parts of modern Christendom, Eastern, Roman, and Prot- 
estant, is of perhaps equal importance to the similarity between his cultural crisis and 
ours, in making him one of the most contemporaneous of all the theologians of the 
past. Thus a book such as the present one, dedicated to introducing readers to and 
accompanying them through the depth of Augustinian thought, is highly welcome. 

The authors of these essays comprise, with others, “Duodecim,” a discussion 
group of outstanding and rising theologians. The papers are skillfully arranged into 
three sections, introductory, expository, and critical. Daniel D. Williams writes 
on the contemporary significance of Augustine, the editor of the volume on the 
bishop’s life, and Joseph B. Bernardin on “St. Augustine as Pastor” in the first 
section. The second and much the largest part sets forth the content of Augustinian 
thought in roughly chronological order: “The Earliest Writings” by the late Pro- 
fessor David E. Roberts, “On Christian Instruction” by T. S. K. Scott-Craig, “The 
Anti-Manichean Writings” by Stanley Romaine Hopper, “The Anti-Donatist Writ- 
ings” by Frederick W. Dillistone, “The Anti-Pelagian Writings” by Paul Lehmann, 
“The Enigma of the Trinity” by Cyril C. Richardson, “The City of God” by 
Edward R. Hardy, Jr. The final part of the book is headed “Special Aspects of 
St. Augustine’s Thought”; it includes treatments of Augustine’s epistemology by 
Robert E. Cushman, his notion of creation by William A. Christian, his Christology 
by Albert C. Outler, his ethics by Thomas J. Bigham and Albert T. Mollegen, and 
his conception of the devotional life by Roger Hazelton. 

No brief review could attempt to do justice to each essay. The obvious impres- 
sion that learned and responsible scholars are writing within their best competence 
is fully borne out by the reading. But when the collection is looked upon as a whole, 
the main unifying theme that appears is a profound admiration of Augustine as 
philosopher, cleric, and theologian; and, with certain exceptions, the admiration 
skirts near to adulation. Only out of such sincere appreciation could the authors 
accomplish their stated task of guiding the intelligent reader through the vast range 
of Augustinian thought. Their appreciative approach is highly commendable. But 
whether it alone provides a sufficient basis for providing a book “useful in college 
courses in the humanities” and to “the average clergyman, teacher, or man of let- 
ters” is somewhat dubious. There is a certain way in which the book as a whole falls 
between the stools of whetting appetites for Augustine and presenting a solidly 
learned estimate of the content, contribution, and shortcoming of his thought. 
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The former task would call for more elementary explanation of certain com- 
plex themes of Augustine than is here presented. ‘The second demands the rigorous 
application of either historical or theological norms, or preferably both. To be sure, 
the essay on Christology by Professor Outler begins by stating a clear (I think fully 
accurate) theme for the historical interpretation of Augustine as a thinker who is 
best understood in terms of the strata of Manichean, Skeptic, Neo-Platonic, Ecclesi- 
astical, and Paulinistic thought, which appear not only chronologically through 
Augustine’s life but within each of his great writings. Professor Outler pursues his 
criticism well; while other essayists make a nod in this direction, none seems willing 
to pull out the stops of historical criticism to the point that Augustine be taken to 
task for some of his inconsistencies. 

The theological norm of biblical faith is applied just as rigorously by Professors 
Mollegen and Bigham in their consideration of Augustine’s blending of classical 
and Christian ethics. But only occasionally in the other essays is this or another 
theological norm brought to bear. 

These are criticisms of the unity of the book alone. The individual essays re- 
main highly valuable and readable, and especially so in the two latter sections. 

The book deserved more careful proofreading and checking than it has re- 
ceived. The Council of Orange is correctly dated on page 362 and incorrectly on 
page 206. The name of one author is misspelled on the dust-jacket. A line of 
garbled type on page 375 is disconcerting. Other lapses might be cited. 

The book, however, is more than a reflection of the swelling interest in 
Augustine in our day; it is and will be a powerful stimulus to the study of that great, 
baffling, and influential thinker. One may hope, as indeed the authors must, that 
the “Companion” will in no way become a substitute for the study of the writings 
of Augustine himself. In them, the depth of Christian insight which prompted the 
essays is enshrined; and in them the compounding of biblical faith with extraneous 
philosophies is more subtle than many of these essays would indicate. 

WiiuiaM A. CLEBsSCH 
Assistant Professor of Church History, The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Ultimate Questions. By NarHanireL MickL_eM. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1955. 136 pp. $2.00. 


The title of this wise and weighty little book (the Cole Lectures of 1954) poses 
an obvious question: how does one /ocate the ultimate questions? How does one dis- 
tinguish the ultimate questions from the penultimate ones? One way to do this is 
to understand by “ultimate questions” the final questions, those-likely to be the last 
to yield a positive answer to faith in its quest for an intelligible understanding. Tra- 
ditionally, these “final questions” have been the great dogmatic issues: Incarnation 
and Trinity, Atonement and Salvation, the church and the life of grace. Another 
way to identify the ultimate questions is to consider which seem most nearly imsoluble 
in rational terms—which ones begin and end in mystery, which call for the faith 
that orders reason in its limited functions? The chief of these questions, presumably, 
are revelation, sin and evil, justification, holiness. 

Principal Micklem has chosen still a third way. He wants, most of all, to speak 
to “those candid and religious minds who are offended by traditional presentations” 
of Christianity. Therefore, he will not appeal to the Bible nor to tradition nor to 
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reason for primary authority. Instead, he will rely upon the persuaded insight of “the 
reasonable man” (pp. 14-16), who can be counted on to recognize and respond to 
veritable spiritual authority when he encounters it. He asks such a man to assume, 
without argument, “that God is, and that man in some manner and in some degree 
may be aware of him” (p. 15). Granted this, he can go on to expound as ultimate 
questions the problems of “creation, providence, the person of Christ, and the world’s 
redemption” (p. 135). If the modern man who is puzzled and unedified by the 
intricacies and irrelevances of traditional theology can get clear and practical answers 
to these central questions, he may safely ignore the rest. 

It is interesting, therefore, to observe that the actual answers Micklem offers 
his “reasonable man” are both framed and ordered by what I would suppose is at 
least one version of the orthodox Christian tradition! The actual substance of 
Micklem’s doctrine of creation and providence is thoroughly biblical. He expounds the 
traditional doctrine of analogia entis (and its bearing on our knowledge of God) in 
terms which are faithful to the medieval scholastics, even down to the illustrations 
(p. 48). Again, when he speaks of the heart of the gospel, he does so in forthright 
and trenchant fashion (p. 63)—but in terms that must puzzle some of his anti- 
traditional readers. 

On the other hand, if we attend to his constructive arguments in answer to the 
ultimate questions as he defines them, we can readily recognize a remarkable com- 
bination of intellectual humility and boldness; a man steeped in the history of Chris- 
tian ideas consciously striving to speak to modern minds; a Catholic conception of 
revelation and an evangelical conception of faith. To those who bristle at sweeping 
dogmatic claims, this book will go far toward disarming them. To those who sup- 
pose that there is not much to be said nowadays for a rational theology, this book will 
do at least something to disabuse them (and they are hard to disabuse!). To those 
who hope against hope that one can still argue for a version of Christianity that puts 
Jesus Christ at the center while reacting against “Christianity as represented by the 
churches” (p. 12), this book will offer a bit of aid and comfort. Not least of all, 
it will introduce readers who have not yet discovered Micklem’s 4 Gallimaufry and 
The Labyrinth to one of the better religious poets of our day. 

Thus, even if he does not answer the question about ultimate questions, Dr. 
Micklem has given us a splendid example of independent and constructive theologizing. 
He has also furnished us with an interesting proof of the stability of the Christian 
tradition, even in the hands of one who himself professes discontent with its traditional 
formulations. 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 


Professor of Theology, Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. 


The Third Revolution. By Kart Srern. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1954. xii-306 pp. $4.00. 


The author of this work is Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Ottawa, 
and Chief of the Department of Psychiatry at the Ottawa General Hospital. Of 
German-Jewish extraction, he is a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, and has 
written of his religious search in a previous book, The Pillar of Fire. 

The present work he perceives as primarily “a historical argument” in response 
to the challenge which the psychological discoveries of psychoanalysis present to the 
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Christian concept of man in “the order of Grace.” He feels that the essential fea- 
tures of psychoanalysis have been systematically taken over by a Comtean positivistic 
view of life, which he considers the “third revolution.” ‘The first revolution was 
cosmic revolution set in motion by Copernican theories of the universe. ‘The second 
revolution came into being with Darwinian biological determinism. The present 
revolution is a psychological and cultural one stemming from a positivistic super- 
structure which has been capitalizing upon the foundation of clinical psychoanalysis. 
Only historical analysis can lift the essential values of psychoanalysis “out of the 
general positivist stream of our time.” 

Therefore, Stern sets himself to this task of historical criticism and analysis. He 
moves from a convinced Catholic position, deploring the defensiveness of Christians 
toward the mentally sick people whose moral structure has failed them. He likens 
this attitude to that of “passing on the other side” of needy people by priests and 
Levites, while the care of the patient is left in the hands of other people. 

Having established the imperative need for a courageous implementation of 
newer psychological findings in the ministry to human need, however, Stern does 
not leave the impression that the task is either simple or easy. He devotes the re- 
mainder of his book to the disentanglement of the clinical practice of psychoanalysis 
and allied disciplines from the unwarranted philosophical presuppositions to which it 
has fallen prey. He does this by comparatively studying it against the background 
of other sciences, such as the localization of brain function, Pavlov’s physiology of 
conditioned reflexes, electrophysiology, and cybernetics. Then he moves into a dis- 
cussion of the reductivistic and statistical enchantment of the social sciences, applying 
Catholic logic with a vengeance that would make the positivistic sciences curl up at 
the edges if they should read the man’s reasoning. 

Having cleared away some of the historical underbrush that makes clear progress 
in understanding psychotherapy impossible for the modern Christian, Stern then 
moves into correlative study of the relationship between a distinctly Catholic view of 
religion and psychotherapy. For instance, he relates the psychoanalytic concept of 
sublimation to ethics, and that of identification to the doctrine of the Eucharist, etc. 
His sarcasm at certain points becomes little more than the grinding of an axe. For 
instance, by caricature he leaves an obscurantist impression of the statistical method 
of research on page 75. Likewise, he makes the statement that establishing laws 
of human relationships would necessarily create a world in which “metaphysical 
values have no place.” Yet he also says in another place that “there exists in the 
psychic universe of each person a law of conservation of emotional tension which is 
comparable to the law of the conservation of physical energy in nature” (pp. 75 and 
93 respectively ). 

The author’s frequent resort to an obscurantist kind of sarcasm weakens the 
basic contribution the book has to make. However, he is seeking to reach a more 
popular audience which will revel in this. His Catholic bias is such as to make his 
arguments interesting but unacceptable to the Protestant theologian at many points, 
particularly in that he overlooks the obvious pathology in some of the saints whom 
he reveres.. But the book merits careful reading by anyone who is grappling with the 
philosophical issues at stake in contemporary psychotherapy. 


Wayne E. Oates 


Professor of Psychology of Religion, Pastoral Care, Clinical Training, at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Spiritual Values in Shakespeare. By Ernesr MArsHALL Howse. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 158 pp. $2.50. ; 


These perceptive and stimulating chapters had their basis in a series of addresses 
Dr. Howse delivered to congregations made up largely of university students in 
California and Canada. “My design,” he says in the Foreword, “is to make the 
vividness of drama present and illuminate timeless human passions, and to reveal how 
the integrity and insight of a great master have at times transformed the changing 
scenes into parables of unchanging truth.” He might well have added, “truth vitally 
important to troubled men and women in this our century of anxiety.” 

Anyone pursuing such a design into the depths of the plays of Shakespeare must, 
to succeed, steer clear of dangerous rocks and whirlpools along the coast. Examples: 
the rocks of textual criticism and questions of authorship (Bacon? Marlowe? or 
eighteen others? ), and the whirlpool a preacher falls into when he first chooses a 
sermon subject and then tries to find quotations from Shakespeare to illustrate his 
points. To help his readers avoid such dangers, as well as to avoid them for himself, 
Dr. Howse provides a ten-page prologue in which he traces the historical interrelation 
of religion and drama, from the days of the great Greek plays in the Temple of 
Dionysus through the medieval miracle plays to modern drama. “Religion created 
drama, nourished it, imbued it with dignity and purpose; and drama grew up to be 
religion’s prodigal daughter.” Next, he emphasizes that Shakespeare’s plays are not 
success stories. “They have no happy ending . . . no poetic justice.” Their great 
religious value is to be found in the true-to-life characters and their soul struggles, in 
“the kind of choices that are presented, the quality of insight that is revealed, and the 
stature of life that is portrayed.” 

He then proceeds to take up in turn Hamlet, “the tragedy of indecision”; 
Othello, “the tragedy of jealousy”; Macbeth, “the tragedy of ambition”; King Lear, 
“the tragedy of ingratitude”; Richard III, “the tragedy of bad intention”; Julius 
Caesar, “the tragedy of good intention”; The Merchant of Venice, “the tragedy of 
inhumanity”; and The Tempest, “the tragedy of life.” (In giving a one-word theme 
for each play he comes near to falling into the preacher’s whirlpool. ) 

In dealing with each of these in a thirty-minute address, he follows a simple and 
helpful format: a brief introduction giving the play’s setting and background, a 
résumé of the plot, a vivid portrayal of the spiritual struggles of each major character 
and their effect upon the choices and actions of the other characters—all mounting 
to a climax in an appraisal of the spiritual values of the play as a whole. We have 
here space for but one example of such an appraisal; let it be of Hamlet. Dr. Howse 
concludes that Shakespeare in Hamlet’s character “reflects the tragedy of all persons 
who find themselves ‘fools of nature . . . with thoughts beyond the reaches of 
our souls.’ The tragedy of Hamlet is not that of a puny man at war with God; nor 
even that of a man at war with society. It is, rather, that of a man at war with him- 
self, in a world where there are no values worth the struggle.” All this Shakespeare 
portrays without pointing a moral or preaching a sermon, “yet with such perfect 
fidelity to the unchanging experience of life that when we see the curtain drop . . . 
we are moved to say with humble feeling, ‘For my own poor part, Look you, I’ll go 

ra ‘ig ” 
pe It sounds rather gloomy in condensation, but the author could hardly have held 
the attention of the students in his congregations, and brought them back week after 
week, had not his serious analysis been punctuated with flashes of humor. The 
flashes also enliven the printed book. 
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In his final chapter he maintains that the moral worth of these plays “is found 
ip. the underlying assumptions of the dilemmas which the plays present.” He lists 
three of these: (1) that individuals matter, (2) that individuals are responsible, and 
(3) that mmdividuals, free and responsible, are living in a moral order, Other writers 
on Shakespeare have stressed the same or similar assumptions, notably the late George 
H. Morrison of London and the late Charles A. Dinsmore of Yale. Dr. Howse has 
built well on the foundations they have laid. His thought penetrates the depths, his 
words—forceful, clear, and sparkling—illuminate them. The reader finds himself 
inclined to agree with the aged Scottish minister who a century ago, according to the 
author, advised a young man that “Shakespeare tells you all you need to know about 
man, and the Bible tells you all you need to know about God.” 

Frep EasTMAN 


Claremont, California. (Professor Emeritus of Biography and Drama, The 
Federated Theological Faculty, Chicago University.) 


God’s Good News. By GeraLtp Kennepy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
182 pp. $2.50. 


The Lyman Beecher lectureship on preaching, at Yale, is the outstanding lec- 
tureship of its kind in the English-speaking world. (That judgment is made, 
recognizing the rare quality of the Warrack Lectures in Scotland.) Each year the 
publication of the Yale Lectures is eagerly awaited by many preachers. It is the one 
book on preaching that is sure to be read with attention—and one would hope, with 
humility. For here are the genuinely skilled preaching craftsmen sharing with the 
rest of us their experience and wisdom and insight. 

More recently the Lyman Beecher lecturers have centered their attention on 
sermon content. In this pattern, Bishop Gerald Kennedy’s 1954 lectures, published 
under the title God’s Good News, is a noteworthy addition. No other lecturer in 
the series has so consistently used the expository form for both the framework and 
the content of what he has had to say. The seven chapters are a summary of the 
Christian gospel as it is relevant for our day and circumstances, each chapter dealing 
with some central phase of the “good news.” The four or five sections of each chapter 
are in the form of an exposition of a brief passage of Scripture. In essence they are 
almost model short sermons. ‘The Scripture for chapters 2-5 comes from the Gospels 
taken in order; and for chapters 6 and 7, from other books of the New Testament. 

Countless preachers will have their wells filled as they read this book. Congre- 
gations will bless Bishop Kennedy for this book without knowing him by name, as 
they receive gratefully the inspiration of his insights mediated through their own 
preachers. The illustrative material is fresh and apposite. (Bishop Kennedy and Dr. 
Halford Luccock are unique in their use of illustrations.) The meaning of the 
gospel and its relevance for us in our day are set forth with disturbing clarity and with 
a power that is the power of the gospel itself. Here is a moving contemporary word 
about such matters as eternity, revelation, redemption, the church, freedom, grace, 
faith. Let the preacher read pp. 123ff. on the Incarnation before Advent. If a 
preacher is having trouble with trustees or parishioners because he insists on Christi- 
anity’s concern for society, let him direct his questioning parishioners to read “Good 
News of Concern.” \ 

The last section in each chapter is “For the Preacher.” After the preacher has 
finished the book, let him go back and read these seven sections without regard to the 
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rest of the material. He will be compelled to examine himself, his motives, his 
Christian practice, and the content of his preaching. (Those of us who are note and 
manuscript preachers will be uneasy under Kennedy’s remarks about the advantages 
of “free” preaching.) 

This book is a must for all preachers. It is also a must for alert laymen. Let 
the book be used to wean susceptible laymen away from popular religious writings 
which implant the idea that God’s name is in the telephone directory, to be called up 
for service just like any other public utility for which the people pay. 

Here is the gospel in terms of our needs, expressed compellingly and with 
clarity. Any minister will be a better Christian and a better preacher for reading, 
marking, digesting these lectures. 

I have one wish. It is that Bishop Kennedy in describing the “good news” had 
with his usual insight and clarity given some extended word about the meaning for 
us of the Crucifixion—an event which, after all, occupies about 20 per cent of the 
Gospel narrative. I looked for it eagerly. My only disappointment in the book was 
to look for it and not find it. 

Freperick M. MEEK 


Old South Church in Boston, Congregational, Copley Square, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Understanding The Methodist Church. By Notan B. Harmon. New York: 
The Methodist Publishing House, 1955. 191 pp. $2.00. 


Who are the Methodists, what do they believe, how do they worship, what is 
their history, their present-day organization, their program, their relation to other 
churches? About as adequate answers to these questions, in capsule form, as one 
could ask for are to be found in Dr. Harmon’s latest work, Understanding The 
Methodist Church. Here at long last is a brief denominational exposition, written 
“from the point of view of the local church,” that Methodist ministers, teachers, 
librarians can happily give to laymen. 

Many readers having finished the little book, this reviewer believes, will want 
to continue to learn about Methodism and its founders. This fact, of course, is largely 
due to the interesting way in which Dr. Harmon presents his subject. Not that 
Understanding The Methodist Church, readable as it is, teaches us how “to become 
better Methodists—which means better Christians” in nine easy chapters. Modern 
aims do credit to a rich heritage, but the going is hard. Methodism, we are thankful 
to say, has plenty of negative thinking as well as positive. 

It is to be hoped that, from time to time, new editions of this study will be 
published, with fresh data and revised statistics. In such a future edition it might be 
well to place the General Rules, drawn up by John Wesley in 1739, more definitely 
in their historical setting. We should also welcome short statements describing the 
functions of various boards and other important agencies. Meanwhile, we should like 
to see a copy of the present edition in every Methodist household and the book read 
widely in non-Methodist circles. 

M. DorotHy WoopruFF 


Research Librarian, Board of Missions, The Methodist Church, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Book Notices 


Dr. Frederick M. Meek from Boston’s historic Old South Church pulpit sends 
out The Life to Live, a book of seventeen sermons (Oxford, $3.00)—messages 
each marked by Dr. Meek’s own direct and vigorous personality. As in the best 
contemporaneous preaching, in each of Dr. Meek’s sermons the main point of 
emphasis is made relevant to life today. The first nine are based on the Beatitudes, 
the other eight on sayings or experiences of Jesus. Vivid and apt illustrations occur 
throughout. Dr. Halford E. Luccock is quoted as saying that these are “not only 
good sermons but especially good ones.” 

Bishop Stephen Neill also, deals with relevant modern issues in a 265-page 
Pelican book, The Christian Faith Today (Penguin Books, 65 cents). Here is a 
volume small but meaty. It developed out of lectures and major addresses given 
by the author in a number of universities in Britain, Canada, and the United States. 
Questions asked by students and the perplexities of modern man were the inspiration 
for Bishop Neill’s writing. 

A somewhat smaller paper-bound book is Spiritual Life Through Worship, by 
Clinton M. Cherry, put out by Tidings Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Directed to 
laymen, it endeavors to explain the how and why of worship and to show how spiritual 
life is born, expressed, and cultivated through it. Brief in treatment, but a study 
eminently worth while. Tidings has also put out a new paper-back edition of Henry 
Churchill King’s Greatness and Simplicity of the Christian Faith. The publishers 
correctly call this little volume a “Christian classic,” and emphasize its “noble per- 
ceptions, eternal principles, and high thinking.”° This book has been reissued three 
times by as many different publishers since the author first wrote it. Both books— 
Cherry and King—are §0 cents per copy, or 35 cents each for twelve or more copies. 

Interpretations of the World Council continue to come out; now Harold A. 
Bosley’s book, What Did the World Council Say to You? (Abingdon, $2.00), gives 
its readers a chance to hear a nationally known preacher sound forth the abiding 
results of Evanston. Dr. Bosley was the host preacher as well as a delegate to the 
World Assembly. The contents of this book were first preached as interpretative 
sermons to his own people at Evanston. Realizing, however, that the vital messages 
of the World Council meetings were failing to reach the wider church, Dr. Bosley 
endeavors to make up for that failure. Key pronouncements of the official message 
of the World Council were drawn upon by the author in order to make clear its 
main evaluations and directives. What Did the World Council Say to You? reminds 
every Christian that he is a part of the World Church. An apt and illuminating volume. 

The Westminster Press has published Interpreting Paul’s Gospel, by Archibald 
M. Hunter ($2.50), terming it “a popularly written book answering the question 
of whether Paul can really speak to our condition today.” ‘The volume is, in fact, the 
1954 Sprunt Lectures, delivered at the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia. The first section of the book discusses Paul’s doctrine of sin and salvation; 
the last part deals with Paul’s understanding of eschatology and of the Second Advent. 
The author, who is Professor of New Testament at the University of Aberdeen, 
draws heavily upon his own ripe scholarship as he interprets the Pauline Epistles. 

The Sacramental Table, edited by George Johnstone Jeffrey (Harper, $2.50), 
is a series of addresses by representative Scotch preachers. Each meditation is intended 
to prepare Christians for Communion. These fifteen sermons come from some of 
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the best-known ministers ot Scotland, including Adam W. Burnet, Robert Menzies, 
and James S. Stewart. Bishop Gerald Kennedy calls this “one of the most helpful 
and stimulating series of short sermons on the Holy Communion that I hay ever 
read.” A book of & somewhat different type is The Hinges of Destiny, by Ralph 
W. Loew (Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, $2.75). The author gets his title from 
Edwin Markham’s line, “Choices are the hinges of destiny.” He gives us a collection 
of sermons which deal with the continuous and important choices which men must 
make in everyday living. The author emphasizes the fact that God as well as man 
must choose continually. “It is this everlasting tension that is the theme of these pages.” 

A needed book is Within the Chancel, by Thomas A. Stafford (Abingdon, 
$2.00). This sets forth for nonliturgical ministers the essential history, meaning, and 
use of the chancel and its furnishings. Within the Chancel is in a sense a companion 
volume to the author’s Christian Symbolism (Abingdon, $2.50). The present volume 
centers upon everything “within the chancel”: symbolic light, monograms and 
symbols, stained glass, flags, flowers, vestments, seasons, and colors. The closing 
chapter discusses the Altar Guild or Chancel Committee, and how helpful such an 
organization can be in any church. Handsomely illustrated with line drawings and 
photographs, the book will give to ministers, and to teachers planning church-school 
worship centers, the information they need to “adapt a priceless Christian tradition to 
individual needs in creating a worthy chancel in which to ‘worship the King’.” 

Orthodoxy, fundamentalism, liberalism, and neo-orthodoxy are explained in 
A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology, by William Hordern (Macmillan, $3.50). 
The publishers state that “all the complex trends and movements of contemporary 
theology are here set forth in clear nontechnical language.” Dr. Hordern, who is 
now Assistant Professor of Religion at Swarthmore College, served as class assistant 
to Reinhold Niebuhr and as tutor-assistant to Paul Tillich. He studied divinity in 
St. Andrew’s College in Canada, and was for awhile assistant to the pastor of St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church in Richmond Hill, New York. He is therefore 
in a position, ecumenically at any rate, to make this needed interpretation. In a final 
chapter, Dr. Hordern summarizes the present theological situation and “hazards 
some cautious forecasts.” 

Out of his experience of many years as a college president, and now as president 
of the Board of Education of The Methodist Church, Bishop Fred P. Corson has 
written The Christian Imprint (Abingdon, $2.50). It is an evaluation of Christian 
education in home, school, church, and community, and emphasizes in a strong and 
able way the absolute necessity of the educative process in present-day Christian life. 
Bishop Corson takes the figure of a coin being stamped in the mint as the springboard 
for what he has to say. He’ well knows, as do all educators, that human personality 
is not an inert object like a piece of metal, and there is no one who would defend the 
self-determination of the individual more than this particular author. The Bishop is, 
however, emphasizing what has long been known: that training—education—does 
make an impression for good or ill upon every life. Ministers who would alert their 
people to the danger of modern trends in education, and church-school workers and 
parents, will here find the facts they need to know. “Creating better people who will 
in turn make a better world is everybody’s business,” the author properly says. 

Dr. Sherwood Eddy tells his own story in Eighty Adventurous Years (Harper, 
$3.00). He frankly calls this an autobiography, and with some understandable pride 
lists this volume as his thirty-sixth book. Dr. Eddy is so well known to the Christian 
world that the introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr is a bit supererogatory. (Eddy 
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could introduce Niebuhr in a lot of places, rather than vice versa). Early years of 
adventure, then the years in India, the famous, dauntless crusade to “save the world 
in this generation,” waves of pacifism and socialism, and the author’s present personal 
convictions, all culminate in a final “Retrospect and Anticipation.” This book elicits 
congratulations much more than critical comment. The author has written his life 
large upon the canvas of our times, and the Christian world is far richer for 
Sherwood Eddy. 

Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion and Augustine: Later Works have 
now come out in the Library of Christian Classics (Volumes VII and VIII, West- 
minster Press, $5.00 each). Volume VII is translated and commented on by Albert 
C. Outler. He couples the Enchiridion with the Confessions because the two are 
both “summings up” of all Augustine’s essential themes: the Confessions at the 
beginning of his Christian ministry, the Emchiridion twenty years later at its climax. 
In Volume VIII, John Burnaby of Trinity College, Cambridge, has translated and 
commented upon The Trinity (the latter chapters), The Spirit and the Letter, and 
Ten Homilies on the First Epistle General of St. John. These volumes will be a 
welcome addition to the Augustinian shelf, which is not growing smaller with the 
passage of time. 

The American Bible Society has published a richly illustrated New Testament, 
entitled The Good News, with over 500 illustrations and maps drawing upon a 
wealth of recent archeological and historical studies and photographs of “places and 
things that Jesus, his disciples, and Paul saw.” Dr. Gilbert Darlington, society 
treasurer, planned and compiled this unusual and beautiful work of rotogravure. 
Some of the New Testament books are taken from the King James Version, some 
from the Revised Standard Version; the text is arranged in paragraph form without 
chapter and verse markings. This edition is being sold at the very low price of $2.00. 


N. B. H. 
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